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Visit to the Capital-Passage up the Ir- 
rawadi. 

The account of the beginning of this trip is 
published in the Magazine for August, p. 
348. The letter of Dr. Dawson, March 29, 
left the missionaries at Men Khia, on the 
right bank of the Irrawadi, about forty miles 
above Meaday, which is the frontier English 
post in Pegu. 


Ummerapoora, April 17, 1855.—We 
reached the royal city of Ummerapoora 
on Wednesday, April 11th. The first 
object was to procure lodgings for a few 
days. Through the kindness of Mr. 
Isaac Jacobs, an Armenian gentleMan, 
we were accommodated with a room in 
his brick house. 

Including the day spent at Thayet, 
where an out-station of the Prome mis- 
sion has now been commenced, and our 
necessary detention for religious rest 
on the Sabbaths, our journey from Prome 
to the capital occupied us nineteen days. 
Nearly the whole way up, the winds 
were light and bafiling. The sail of our 
boat was, in consequence, of very little 
service. For miles together we had re- 
peatedly to pass along the margin of im- 
mense, dangerous sand-banks, which 
every now and then would send forth 
near our boat an avalanche that threat- 
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ened to bury us in the waters. As we 
passed these threatening dangers, our 
memory took us back to the sad calamity 
which terminated the valuable life of the 
lamented Thomas, in Upper Assam. In 
our progress against the current of the 
Irrawadi, we were dependent wholly on 
the use of poles and ropes, like the boats 
which traversed the Ohio and Mississip- 
pi before the introduction of steam. At 
several spots along the river, we found 
large and populous villages and towns. 
At night we usually came to, near some 
settlement, in the midst of a crowd of 
boats. Soon the boatmen kindled up 
their cooking tires on the bank, and these 
attracted aroun !| us a goodly number of 
the people. To them we talked and 
preached, till we felt tired out, about 
* Jesus and the resurrection.” In all our 
experience among the heathen, we never 
saw more attentive or respectful listen- 
ers. On many of their faces a deep so- 
lemnity was manifested, and occasionally 
a remark would be uttered by one and 
another, “ This is true,” “ This is the 
right religion,” “ The law of the eternal 
God shows the straight road to happi- 
ness.” Many asked for books and tracts, 
but having only a very small stock with 
us, we were compelled to be very spar- 
ing in our distribution. 

At Yai-nan-ghyoung, or the village 
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of the earth-oil wells, I was urged by 
several of the principal men, whom I met 
in a shed near a pagoda, to visit the gov- 
ernor of the district. I accordingly 
went, and was received with much ap- 
parent cordiality. He is quite a young 
man, and had arrived but a few days be- 
fore from the capital to take charge of 
his new office. He is the son of one of 
the woongyees at court. After request- 
ing me to be seated on a red cushion on 
the floor, a desultory conversation en- 
sued for a few minutes. Inquiring what 
my business was, he gave me an oppor- 
tunity to call his attention to the inter- 
ests of his soul. 


Earth-oil wells. 

When I expressed a wish to see the 
earth-oil wells, before leaving that local- 
ity, the governor apologized for his in- 
ability to furnish a pony, but was kind 
enough to supply me at once with a 
guide. These petroleum wells of Burmah 
are somewhat celebrated throughout the 
scientific world. The oil is regarded as 
the product of the decomposition of or- 
ganic or vegetable matter beneath the 
surface of the earth, and in situations 
where the conditions of contact with 
water and nearly total exclusion of at- 
mospheric air are fulfilled. They are 
situated at a distance of about two miles 
and a half, ora full half-hour’s walk, east- 
ward from the village. In proceeding 
to them, you tread along a very remark- 
able portion of elevated country, of adry 
brown, barren aspect, intersected by fis- 
sures, or shallow ravines, running in 
every direction. Two or three species 
of cactus appear to be indigenous to that 
region. The soil is hard and compact, 
and of an orange-brown color. A few 
huts for the workmen and their families, 
having a thorny enclosure surrounding 
them, stand in the vicinity of the wells. 
The natives said, in general terms, that 
there were a great many of these wells, 
but they could not tell exactly how 
many. Ata random guess, one might 
state there were between two and three 
hundred. These wells are not natural, 
but are dug by the people, and the ex- 
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pense of digging is considerable. About 
eight or ten of them only were being 
worked while I was present. The mouth 
of the well isa square of four feet, and 
from top to bottom they are lined with 
thick plank. As the rope passed out of one 
of the wells over a clumsy wheel with an 
earthen vessel full of oil attached to it, I 
measured it with my umbrella, to ascer- 
tain as nearly as possible the exact 
depth. The rope, which was only of sufli- 
cient length to touch the bottom, was one 
hundred and ninety-seven cubits long. 
Toward the bottom, the size of the cav- 
ity diminishes; and the oil, as it reposes 
in the well, presents the appearance of 
amirror. ‘The produce for twenty-four 
hours, of a single well, which is worked 
throughout the day and night, is one 
hundred and fifty chatties, each chattie 
holding ten viss.* 

On first reaching the surface, the oil 
is of a yellowish-green color, thin and 
decidedly liquid; but after exposure to 
the air, it becomes thick and semi-solid, 
and assumes a dark olive-brown color. 
It is carted off to the village in the same 
vessels with which it is drawn up out of 
the ground. ‘Throughout the whole Bur- 
man empire it is used by the people for 
burning in their lamps at night. ‘To pre- 
serve bamboo mats, with which the walls 
of most houses are formed in this coun- 
try, it is rubbed on them like paint. It 
is now becoming an article of export in 
large quantities from Rangoon, and is 
found to be exceedingly serviceable in the 
preservation of sleepers on the rail-road 
lines in Bengal and Europe. 

In working these earth-oil, or rock- 
oil, wells, the same amount of manual 
labor is expended that was required hun- 
dreds of years ago, when some of them 
were first opened. Two persons pull the 
rope down an inclined plane, while one 
also assists at the mouth of the well, and 
attends to the changing of the chatties. 
With two or three small wheels, proper- 
ly arranged, the whole operation could 


* Reducing the Burmese viss to our stand- 
ard, the yield of twenty-four hours’ labor, ata 
single well, is 4900 lbs. 
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be conducted by a lad eight or ten years 
old; but as the mechanic arts among the 
Burmese are stereotyped, there is no 
hope, notwithstanding my suggestions to 
the workmen, of any immediate change 
taking place for their own relief. To stu- 
dents of chemistry, these observations and 
facts relating to the earth-oil wells of Bur- 
mah, obtained by a visit to the locality 
where they are found, may prove to be 
not wholly unacceptable. 

In the evening, one of our young 
Christian boatmen asked if he might take 
a bound volume of tracts to the governor. 
I replied, ““ yes,” and directed him to 
present it with my respects. In the 
course of an hour he returned, with a gift 
of two and a half ticals of silver for the 
teachers. We gave it to the boatmen to 
buy rice. 

Ruins of Pa-ghan. 

At the old city of Pa-ghan, which was 
once the residence of the kings of Bur- 
mah, we stopped foran hour or so, while 
the boatmen prepared their morning 
meal, to catch a glimpse of the ruins 
which are to be seen there. As far as 
the eye could reach, were piles of old 
crumbling pagodas, of temples and brick 
images. Bricks enough are scattered 
about, of a very superior quality, to build 
a magnificent city. The poongyees have 
several fine locations there. Their mon- 
asteries are large, commodious and ele- 
gant, and the premises on which they 
stand are cleanly swept, and studded 
with fruit trees. On the opposite bank 
of the river stretches a chain of pictur- 
esque mountains, on the highest summit 
of which was to be seen a white pagoda. 
Here it was, as tradition reports, that 
Gaudama perched himself in the heat 
of the day, when he passed over Burmah 
in the form of a bird. 


Burman example. 

Higher up the river, and beautifully 
situated, is the flourishing village of 
Poko-ko. The approach to it, however, 
from a boat is awkward, unless when the 
riveris flooded ; a huge sand-bank reposes 
immediately in front, which is grad- 
ually assuming the character and dimen- 
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sions of an island. On the sand-bank 
the body of a poor criminal, who had 
been executed probably some three or 
four weeks before, was still tied to the 
bamboo frame on which he died, to be 
preyed upon by dogs, vultures, and 
crows. ‘The miserable man had stolen a 
cow and killed it, and his life was the 
forfeit. 

The villagers mentioned that though 
young in years, being only thirty, he had 
been an old offender. At the age of thir- 
teen, he commenced pilfering and steal- 
ing from the neighbors. What a lesson it 
was tothe youth of the village! IRgno- 
miny and death for stealing and killing 
acow! 


Yandabo and its treaty. 
Opposite to the village of Yandabo, 


we saw the mouth of the Kyendwen 
river, at its jumetion with the Irrawadi. 
This tortuous and rather shallow stream 
rises in the hills of Upper Assam, as it 
is supposed, at no great distance from 
Sadiya, where there was once a mis- 
sion station. The Kyendwen is an out- 
let for timber brought from the western 
districts of Burmah proper. 

Yandabo, which is in a somewhat thriv- 
ing condition as a village, is noted for 
its pottery, and as being the place where 
negotiations were conducted between 
the English general, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, and the Burmese commnission- 
ers at the close of the first war, in Feb- 
ruary, 1826. The treaty there made 
and signed resulted in the establishment 
of peace between the governments, and 
that document was commonly called 
throughout India the “ Yandabo treaty.” 

It continued in force for eleven years ; 
but in 1837, when king Tharrawadi as- 
cended the throne, he tore it into shreds 
and expelled the British resident, Col. 
Burney, from the country. At that 
time the prestige of the English arms in 
Affghanistan had become clouded ; re- 
verses had set in, and, in consequence, 
that great national insult to England was 
overlooked by Lord Auckland. Sel-hai, 
Sin-ghyee, and The-mee-dine are also 
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large and important villages on the 
river. 
Quiet state of the country. 

During the entire distance up, we 
found the country remarkably quiet, or- 
derly and apparently prosperous. After 
leaving the frontier, we did not hear of 
any robbery or plundering. One night, 
between two and three o'clock, we were 
disturbed in our boat as it lay moored on 
the bank, by what we supposed to be a 
thief trying to steal something. A sort 
of scratching, scraping noise on the cover 
and sides of the boat awoke me. I sprang 
outside to see who it was, and to my sur- 
prise a half-grown elephant was standing 
along-side, rubbing the tip of his trunk 
against the window mats. He appeared 
anxious to get atour bread bag, of which 
he obtained a smell as he strolled along 
in search of food. Seizing a long bam- 
boo, I made sharp use of it against his 
inquisitive trunk, and drove him off. 
Fortunately, he had not succeeded in 
getting his trunk through the window 
before he was discovered ; to get at the 
bread, he would have torn the cover off 
our boat, and sent it flying to the winds. 
All elephants in Burmah, being the 
property of the king, are privileged 
characters. Though exceedingly mis- 
chievous, the villagers dare not hurt 
them. Tokill an elephant would more 
certainly result in the death of the of- 
fender, thgn to kill a human being. The 
one we drove off was only half-grown, 
but tame. The poor brute seemed to be 
starved. Jn regard therefore to the 
state of the upper country, I feel great 
pleasure in saying that this young ele- 
phant was the only marauder we saw. 


Burmese New Year. 

The day after our arrival at the capi- 
tal, the firing of cannon at the seventeen 
different gates of the city ushered in 
the Burmese new year. The rejoicing 
commenced at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and thus dawned upon the kingdom 
of Burmah the year 1217. New year's 
day, with the Burmese, begins at the full 
of the moon, in the month of Tagoo, 
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corresponding with April 12,1855. The 
Jewish year, 5616, commences on the 
13th of September next. There is but 
one Jew in this capital. ‘The year 1272 
of the Mohammedan era, which dates 
from the flight of Mohammed from 
Mecca, commences also on the same day 
as the Jews’ new year. 

At the commencement of the new 
year, a water festival is held for three 
days. It is national in its character, and 
is observed by the population throughout 
the whole Burmese empire. Every- 
body has then full liberty to throw as 
much water as he pleases on every other 
person. The boys and girls have fine 
sport with the passengers in the streets 
during its continuance. 

It is a special season of visiting and 
congratulation among the people. All 
the public offices are closed, and the 
Court, if liberal, as the present one is, 
indulges in festive meetings and theatri- 
cal exhibitions. 

Population of the capital. 

The foreign population in this city 
consists principally of Chinese, of which 
people there are about ten thousand per- 
sons. Next in numerical strength fol- 
low the Kathays and Manipurians, who 
were captured in former wars with the 
rajahs of those tribes in Assam. Of 
Mussulmans and Hindus, there are only 
a few hundred. The Armenian commun- 
ity number about from twenty-five to 
thirty. They wear the dress of Euro- 
peans. 

Description of Ummerapoora, 

The city proper of Ummerapoora, in 
which stand the king’s palace and the 
mansions of the princes, noblemen and 
high officers of the government, is en- 
tirely surrounded by a high, solid brick 
wall, the top of which is arranged into 
notched parapets for military purposes. 
Outside of the wall is a trench, forty or 
fifty feet wide. The trench is now un- 
dergoing repairs ; the bottom and sides 
of itare being built up of brick. Over 
each gate leading into the city is a build- 
ing of wood, resembling the roof of some 
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of the finer zayats. The streets are 
broad and clean, but there has been evi- 
dently very little effort at road-making. 
The foreigners’ quarter is on the south- 
ern side of the city, and forms rather a 
suburb than a part of the city proper. 
A great many massive brick buildings 
are here, and the privilege of oceupy- 
ing them seems to be extended only to 
foreigners. Some of the streets are 
five and six miles long. ‘The population 
of this royal city is estimated at about 
three hundred thousand people. On the 
north side of the city is a beautiful lake, 
and the country around looks fruitful 
and verdant. ‘Trees are to be seen in 
abundance ;—the palmyra, cocoanut, 
tamarind, mango and other kinds are 
among them. The fields yield general- 
ly large crops of wheat, grain and rice. 
Besides these, cotton, cutch, indigo and 
tobacco are brought in from the districts 
in large quantities. Some of the finest 
sugar grown in India may be procured 
here. Leading out of the city into the 
country are several fine wooden bridges, 
one of which we found to be between 
two and three miles long. 

The circulating medium of this king- 
dom is silver bullion; and for fractions 
of atical, lead is received in exchange. 
When you make a purchase, you must 
chop off the necessary weight of silver. 
This truly is a most inconvenient and 
perplexing custom to a stranger. 

The surviving convert in Ava. 

After getting our things brought up 
from the boat toour lodgings, Mr. Kin- 
caid despatched the two native assistants, 
Ko En, who is now an ordained evangel- 
ist, and Moung Pan-te, toseek out the 
members of the little church which was 
formerly in Ava. After a search of 
more than half a day, they found one in- 
dividual, by the name of Ko Shway-nee. 
T have not language adequate to express 
the feelings with which we were all 
possessed, at greeting this excellent 
man, Amid all the trials and struggles 
to which he has been exposed during 
the long period of seventeen years, his 
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mained unshaken. Many a bitter blast 
of temptation, of persecution and of 
worldly scorn has swept over his soul, 
and in the loneliness of his lot he sup- 
posed that God had forsaken him. But, 
casting away all fear, he has fought the 
good fight of faith and remained stead- 
fast in Christ. When he heard that 
teacher Kincaid had arrived, his heart 
was filled with gladness, and down his 
furrowed cheeks flowed tears of joy! 
Of the old members of the Ava church, 
three of the venerable and aged had 
gone to their home in heaven. Others 
have left the city and settled elsewhere. 
A brother of Ko Shway-nee’s wife had 
for a long period been an inquirer, and 
by gradually receiving instruction from 
his relative and looking to the Saviour 
for guidance, he finally settled down in 
the conviction that he was a Christian. 
Hlis case was particularly interesting, 
inasmuch as it showed that God some- 
times honors a very humble instrument 
to convert the heart of an unlettered 
Burman. This man proposes to accom- 
pany us down the river to Prome, where 
he wishes to be baptized. We rejoice 
in this first trophy of redeeming grace 
which has now become known to us, in 
the golden city of Ummerapoora. 

Object in visiting the capital—Jesuiti- 

cal plot, 

The intelligence of our arrival at the 
capital was soon communicated by the 
proper officers to the king. But the 
three succeeding days being occupied by 
the water festival, we had to wait very 
patiently for an interview till it termina- 
ted. 

One of the objects of our visit was 
to wait on his Majesty and pay our re- 
spects to him, and to ascertain, by a per- 
sonal conference, the feelings and policy 
of the reigning monarch towards Amer- 


ican missionaries. Subsequently we 


learned that the occurrence of a nation- 
al feast did not necessarily interfere with 
our being at once introduced at the pal- 
ace. On hearing that we had come, the 
Jesuit priest, Mr. Ahbona, immediately 


faith and hope as a Christian have re- 


went to work to raise an influence 
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against us. This was the real cause of 
our not having an earlier interview. An 
influential officer at the Court, who is a 
Portuguese, is a Catholic ; and, through 
the instrumentality of this official, the 
arrangement for an introduction was re- 
tarded. The priest desifed first to see 
the king. Monday being the most con- 
venient day for him, he went yesterday 
morning to the palace. We have been 
told what transpired there concerning us 
between the king and the Jesuit 
priest. 

After delivering a letter which he had 
received from a French adventurer in 
Caleutta, with a Burmese translation, 
intimating that the Emperor of the 
French intended, in the course of a few 
months, to send an embassy to the court 
of Ava, (which to many seems very 
doubtful.) he begged the permission of 
his Majesty to quit the country. The 
king inquired why he asked to leave the 
capital? The priest rejoined that he 
was now anxious to goaway. Not satis- 
fied with this evasive reply, the king put 
the question pointedly, to know his rea- 
sons. “ Are you sick ?” “No.”— “ Have 
you any special business to attend to 
abroad ?” “ No.” —“ Then what is your 
motive for desiring to quit Ummerapoo- 
ra?” The priest now explained that 
“there were two Protestant teachers 
just arrived, and he did not think it best 
for him to stay.” His Majesty smiled 
and said, “ What cause have you to dis- 
like, or be afraid of these men? They 
cannot hurt you ;” and he endeavored to 
turn the whole matter into ridicule. 
With these remarks the Jesuit was evi- 
dently foiled, and disappointed in his 
plan. It was a trick; he supposed that 
his Majesty had so strong a regard for 
him, that he would not allow us to re- 
main, but would at once order us to 
withdraw from the capital. 

Another effort to effect our expulsion 
was now made through the oflicers. It 
was represented to the king that we 
were living in Rangoon before the war; 
that we had written pamphlets and had 
written to the newspapers in India, ad- 
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vocating that the Burmese monarchy 
should be abolished and that the whole 
territory of the Burmese should be an- 
nexed to British India. I need scarcely 
remark that, so far as I am_ personally 
concerned, these statements are utterly 
untrue. But his Burmese Majesty, with- 
out displaying any surprise or anger, 
very coolly observed to his informer, 
“ Well, what have I to do with that?” 
“In time of war,” continued the king, 
“it is very natural for men to take one 
side or the other; and as these Protest- 
ant men were down in Rangoon with 
the English army, it is not strange that 
they should hold the same opinions as 
the British authorities. But if they 
come up here to live, they must obey 
me, or quit the capital and my king- 
dom.” How noble, dignified and just 
was this answer from the king, to those 
who by stratagem sought to do us evil! 
These observations, however, which 
were communicated to us by a most 
worthy person who was present when 
they were made in open court, and be- 
fore hundreds of people, will convey to 
our beloved brethren at home a correct 
idea of the independent and upright 
character of the man who now sits on 
the throne of Burmah. 


The royal palace. 

Towards noon, the king gave diree- 
tions that we should be brought to the 
palace to-day, and the shahbundar, or 
collector of customs, sent us a message 
to say that we should be wanted at ten 
o'clock. According to appointment, we 
proceeded to the residence of the collec- 
tor, and thence walked to the palace 
within the city. 

To attempt any description of this 
magnificent establishment would require 
more time and space than I am now 
able to give it. It will suffice to say that 
it is built almost entirely of teak wood, 
lacquered, carved and gilded in a man- 
ner to make itan exceedingly imposing 
structure in the eyes of a stranger. 
Over the throne-room projects a spire, 
at once gorgeous and attractive. The 
height of it is probably about two hun- 
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dred feet. The wings of the main build- 
ing represent the figure of a cross. 
Next to it is the treasury, containing the 
crown-jewels ; back of it is the garden ; 
on one side is the royal tower, surmount- 
ed by a cupola; farther on is the royal 
stud, and at its side stands the palace of 
the “ white elephant.” Within the same 
enclosure are the arsenal and sheds for 
a great many guns. In front is a spa- 
cious building, constructed in the same 
style as the palace, known and occupied 
as the king's court. ere sit the woon- 
gyees, or ministers of state, hearing and 
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deciding cases, and administering laws 
which affect the entire kingdom. Sur- 
rounding the whole establishment are 
three walls, the outermost being a wood- 
en palisade; the others are of brick. 


Interview with the At-wen-woons. 


Our first interview was with two of 
the At-wen-woons, or privy councillors, 
to whose private oflice we were led by 
Mr. Anthony Camarata, the collector of 
government customs. These functiona- 
ries received us with much friendliness, 
bade us sit down on the floor, and in- 
quired into our business with the king. 
Mr. Kincaid mentioned that he lived in 
Ava daring the reign of Noung-dau-pra, 
and left the capital soon after the ac- 
cession to the throne of Tharrawadi. 
We had now come simply to pay our re- 
spects to his Majesty, and to ascertain 
whether we might come up hereafter, 
and take up our abode near the “ golden 
feet.” Several other inquiries were then 
made of both of us, as to our particular 
professions, the kinds and cures of dif- 
ferent diseases, surgical operations on 
tumors, on the limbs, and on the eyes ; 
and other things pertaining to medicine. 
Appearing rather pleased, the two privy 
councillors rose, and, after adjusting 
their dress, said they would go up into 
the palace, to see whether the king was 
at leisure, and requested us to remain 
for the present where we were. A 
crowd of people that thronged the office 
now broke away, and the oflicials passed 
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The king’s presence. 

At half past twelve, the collector 
called for us, remarking that the king 
was unengaged. Dropping our shoes at 
the bottom of the steps, we walked up, 
and were at once ushered into the royal 
presence. The moment was intensely 
exciting. From what I had heard, I was 
convinced that this personage would 
neither harm, nor revile, nor insult us. 
But there are few whose privilege it is 
to spend their days in “the land of the 
free and the brave,” who understand the 
real position of an oriental sovereign. 
Ife is emphatically supreme in every- 
thing which concerns the welfare of his 
people. Law, justice and right, the 
eternal safeguards of every free people, 
are here dependent wholly on the will 
of the king. Without consultation or 
the approbation of a solitary mortal, he 
can conter office, or honor; use the 
sword, or bestow money, just as he 
pleases. 

Ilis Majesty, the king of Burmah, was 

now before us! 
His age is about forty-one ; his height is 
five feet seven inches. He is full and 
fleshy, without being fat, has a large 
well developed head, particularly in the 
frontal region, and a noble brow. His 
countenance is pleasing, expressive of a 
thoughtful mind, cheerful temper and 
benevolent heart. He wore a rich silk 
“patso” round his waist, but he had 
neither jacket nor head dress. His 
long black hair was rolled up into a 
knot at the top of his head. His fea- 
tures and complexion are of the ordi- 
nary Burman type. 

Seating ourselves on the floor, as did 
everybody else except Majesty, and 
throwing our feet back into a most awk- 
ward and painful posture, with our hands 
upraised, we made our bow in the usual 
fashion observed at this court. The 
king nodded, as indicative of recogni- 
tion. About thirty persons were in the 
chamber, who sat around in a_ semi-cir- 
cle, and four sword-bearers, with their 
swords before them. The monarch was 
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seated on a crimson velvet carpet, fringed 
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with silk, and spread out on the elevated 
floor of the adjoining, but open apart- 
ment. A bolster reposed against one of 
the gilded posts of the room, against 
which the king reclined as he saw fit. 
We were formally introduced by the 
privy councillors as two American sa- 
yahs, (teachers), one of whom (pointing 
to me) has some knowledge of med- 
icine. 


The conversation with the king. 

His Majesty opened the conversation 
by inquiring our object in coming to the 
capital? Fearing some impropriety in 
the expression of court terms and mode of 
address-words which are seldom or never 
pronounced in free America— we re- 
plied, mostly though not entirely, through 
Mr. Collector Camarata, that we had 
come up to present our respects to the 
king, and to get his authority to move 
up to the capital by and by with our 
families. He asked what we proposed 
doing ? Our answer was, “ To instruct 
the peopie, to have a school for children, 
and to open a medical dispensary for the 
sick and suffering.” He then inquired 
how far America is from Burmah, how 
long it takes sailing vessels and steamers 
to make the passage out, the geographi- 
cal situation of the continent of Amer- 
ica, of Europe, and of various countries. 
He next spoke about the political rela- 
tions existing between France and the 
United States, between France and 
England, and between England and 
America. Had England and America 
ever been at war? “ Yes, twice.” 
“ What was the result of those wars?” 
We replied, “ The American people got 
what they wanted. The first war ob- 
tained for them their independence ; the 
second procured for them justice in re- 
gard to their commerce on the seas.” 
“ Have youa king in America, or what 
form of government have you there?” 
“ The government of the United States 
is a republic,—all the officers being 
elected by the people. The president, 
or chief magistrate, is elected every four 
years.” He shook his head, when told 
that the president is so frequently 
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changed, and remarked that it was nota 
wise arrangement, He wished for infor- 
mation about the war now in progress 
with Russia, and the views entertained 
concerning it in the United States,—*be- 
cause,” said he, * not being mixed up in 
it, they would speak the truth.” He 
next asked, whether our coming up to 
his capital, and residing in it, would af- 
fect our political relations with our own 
government, or our right of citizenship 
in the United States? “Not in the 
slightest,” we replied. Ie then inquired, 
“ Whether, if he wished us to go—one 
or both of us—to America upon his 
business, we would be willing to do so?” 
We answered that if his Majesty urged 
us to proceed to the United States on 
any important national business, for a 
short season, we could hardly refuse ; 
that we would of course go; but we 
hoped the king might have no reason for 
such a step. 

He now repeated his question about 
the object of our visit to Ummerapoora, 
intimating somewhat pleasantly, that 
merchants, he knew, wished to acquire 
property and riches,—that scientific trav- 
ellers passed through the country to ob- 
serve its formation, and to notice curious 
and striking natural phenomena; there 
are others, whose design is not quite so 
clear, or creditable. By the latter class 
he evidently meant to say “spies”— 
whose object is disreputable. This was 
the hardest remark that he made, and we 
could not fail to allow the credit of it to 
the wily Jesuit. We answered as be- 
fore. “ But,” continued the king, “Bur- 
mese children do not desire to study 
English.” We replied, that we never 
intended to teach them English; that 
there were a few foreigners’ children 
who might wish to study it, but the Bur- 
mese ought to be taught knowledge ; and 
there was a great deal of useful knowl- 
edge to learn. Tle then wanted to know 
when we would come up. We informed 
his Majesty that we could not leave our 
present stations at Prome and Rangoon, 
before other men from America should 
come to take our places. We hoped it 
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would not be long, and that we should 
certainly, if Providence permitted, re- 
turn again, at least to remain for a short 
period, during next cold season. Turn- 
ing to his officers on the opposite side, 
he observed, “ The white races are gen- 
erally learned people ; they are fond of 
books.” 

The king now spoke about commerce, 
and said that he wished to encourage 
trade as much as possible. He request- 
ed us to write to the newspapers in 
America, and to inform our fellow citi- 
zens, that he would do everything in his 
power to promote trade. He hoped 
merchants would come and settle in his 
kingdom, that he would afford them every 
opportunity to obtain riches. We prom- 
ised that we would make known his Maj- 
esty’s sentiments. Mr. Kincaid offered 
to send him regularly the “ New York 
Weekly Tribune.” ‘There are foreign- 
ers here who can translate it for him. 
“ He would be glad to see it, for,” said 
he, “we can rely on it for particulars 
about the Russian war.” 

His attention was next directed to 
a “ free-will offering” of books, which 
we had taken for the king’s acceptance. 
He inquired what they were? We told 
him, calling out the names,—The “ Iis- 
torical Instructor,” translated into Bur- 
mese by Mr. Stevens for the government 
schools at Maulmain; a copy of Mr. 
Stilson’s arithmetic in Burmese ; a work 
by the same author on geometry, also in 
Burmese ;—a little book on “ Human 
Anatomy,” translated by Mrs. Bennett, 
—and a richly bound copy of the Bible 
in Burmese. Speaking about books, he 
advised us to give no tracts or books to 
the Burmese; it would, he thought, be 
labor in vain. Some observations were 
now made respecting Burmese books, 
when the king remarked, that no man 
could read them all, they were so nu- 
merous, and not one in fifteen thousand 
could comprehend half of what he did 
read. His grand uncle, who was the 
most learned man in the empire, the cel- 
ebrated Mekara prince, had read all the 
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a most devoted student, he could not ac- 
complish so great a task. 

The King’s expression of welcome. 

Our interview had now lasted nearly 
two hours, when his Majesty rose, and 
throwing his arms across his chest, and 
looking towards us, he said, “ If you have 
any feelings of regard for me,—in short, 
if you love me, come soon, come soon, and 
I will pay all your expenses.” He then 
turned, and retired into his private 
chamber. 

Immediately the officers gathered 
round to look at the books; but they 
had scarcely opened them, when a lad 
came out and said, “ The king has sent 
for the books.” Before leaving the pal- 
ace, we were informed that the king was 
engaged in reading them. 

Additional kindness—Memory of Dr. 
Price. 

We were next conducted to the office 
of the king’s secretary, where the order 
to the woongyees for our passport had to 
be written. This was soon done, and 
every facility was afforded us to com- 
plete our business without delay. 

An oflicer of analogous rank to the 
“usher of the black rod” in England, 
then requested us to follow him to the 
“ Jhoot-dau” or king’s court, to procure 
the necessary pass. In this court three 
woongyees, or ministers of state, and 
three woondouks, or under secretaries 
of state, were in session. The king’s or- 
der was read, and directions given toa 
clerk to draw out the requisite docu- 
ment. The woongyees rising, beckoned 
to us tocome with them to the end of 
the building. A conversation followed, 
in the course of which the principal 
minister inquired after the welfare of 
Dr. Price’s children. He said Dr. Price 
was his bosom friend, and that he loved 
him as a brother. 

The noblemen sitting in this court are 
distinguished alike for their attainments, 
and for their devotion to the interests of 
their present sovereign. 

Afier quitting the king’s court we 
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spects also to his highness, the prince 
royal and heir apparent to the throne. 
But we were not so fortunate as to see 
this illustrious person. Ile was asleep. 
Quite a number were waiting in the au- 
dience-hall to meet him. 

On our way to our lodgings, we looked 
in a few minutes at the residence of the 
late ambassador to the Governor Gen- 
eral of India. We found the venerable 
man in a poor state of health. On_ his 
return, he was severely reprimanded by 
the king, for the unfortunate blunder 
made by the officer next in rank to him- 
self, the woondouk, for asking Lord Dal- 
housie to cede back Pegu to the Bur- 
mese government. He was not author- 
ized to do so, and it seemed to have 
called down on him the displeasure of 
his sovereign. A large and elegant 
mansion has been constructed near the 
lake for the reception of Major Phayre, 
the British ambassador from the govern- 
ment of India, who is expected in the 
month of June. Everything is being 
done to promote his comfort during his 
stay, and to give him a cordial and most 
friendly welcome. 

Character of the King. 

There is every reason to believe that 
the present ruler of Burmah is sincere- 
ly anxious for peace with the English. 
His policy is liberal and enlightened. 
He appears to understand the true 
theofy of government, that it is a trust 
committed to him, by which he may pro- 
mote the prosperity of the country, and 
the real happiness of his people. As a 
Burmese statesman and king, he is far 
in advance of all his predecessors. Te 
is learned in his own literature, being, 
as it is said of him, very fond of books. 
He is vigilant and just in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, and he is hu- 
mane, condescending, and generous to 
his subjects. It is reported of him by 
all classes of the community, that no 
poor man has ever yet appealed to him 
in vain for charity or justice. He is 
sweeping away abuses and corruption in 
the government, and is introducing the 
European system of paying regular sala- 
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ries to his officers, instead of allowing 
them to take bribes, and make a sale of 
public justice to the highest bidde r. 

He often sermonizes to his court, and 
preaches to them the ethics of Gaudama. 
With the foreigners here, of every caste 
and nation, he is exceedingly popular. 
And on the whole his course appears to be 
manly, dignified and independent. Al- 
together, our experience here, during 
the last few days, has greatly encouraged 
us in the belief that the time has now 
fairly arrived, in the good providence of 
God, to commence the “ Ava Mission.” 

In this letter, I have been particular 
to relate facts and circumstances as they 
have occurred. Those that may be 
deemed favorable, as well as those that 
are unfavorable, are both stated. In de- 
scribing our interview with the king, I 
have tried to mention word for word as 
it was spoken, so as tofurnish, if possible, 
a descriptive picture of the scene. The 
conversation was public and open; hence 
I do not believe that Iam guilty of any 
breach of confidence in relating it. Be- 
sides, we were requested by his Majesty 
to write to the newspapers concerning 
the encouragement he promises to ex- 
tend to commerce. 

Providence permitting, we shall leave 
to-morrow, April 18, on our way back to 
Prome and Rangoon. 


MAULMAIN KAREN MISSION. 


JOURNAL OF MR. WITTAKER. 
(Continued from page 390.) 
Karen timidity. 

Feb. 23.—This morning we left 
Beling, after supplying ourselves so far as 
possible from the scanty bazaar, with the 
things necessary for comfort. We have 
ascended nearly the whole day by the 
road which lies near the west bank of 
the river. Saw no Karens, and but few 
Burmese till about one, P. M., when we 
passed a large Burmese village. We 
learned on inquiry that there were many 
Karens north and east of us, but none 
very near. Considerable numbers of 
the Burmese there manifestly gain their 
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livelihood by trading with them. Some 
speak the Karen language with ease. 
About four, P. M., we found a Karen 
cutting his field. | He seemed very tim- 
id, and gave a reluctant consent for us 
to accompany him to his village and 
spend the night. 

He was soon ready to return; but at 
almost every step he found new diflicul- 
ties in the way of my going to his house. 
Finally he said his village was on the 
top of a very steep mountain, and it 
would be impossible for the coolies to 
ascend with their burdens. I thought 
best to yield to suspicions which I found 
it impossible to remove, and proposed to 
send Kur-nah, the assistant preacher, to 
preach and spend the night in the vil- 
lage, and two of the coolies to buy food 
for the rest of us, and set about prepar- 
ing tosleep in the jungle. At dark this 
evening, the coolies returned. They 
had been treated in the most respectful 
manner, constrained to eat rice with the 
villagers, and brought back plenty of 
food for those who were left behind ; but 
the generous people utterly refused to 
receive any compensation for it. 

24.— Though we heard tigers prowl- 
ing about last evening before it was yet 
dark, and also frequently during the 
night, we have slept in safety, under the 
care of our Heavenly Father. Kur- 
nah returned this morning, and said that 
the people listened attentively to the 
word of God; but that they are in great 
fear of the white foreigner. 

Night finds us at a small village in the 
Mai-nau-theu country. We crossed the 
Beling river about two o'clock, P. M., 
and have since been passing through a 
very thick jungle, over mountains and 
through streams that almost prevented 
our passage. ‘The people here seem de- 
termined to show us as little favor as 
possible. It was with difficulty that I 
procured a place to sleep, and only ob- 
tained food by assuming authority and 
demanding it. This evening had sever- 
al hearers, some of whom listened until 
alate hour. I find that Buddhism has a 
strong hold on the Karens here. 
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** Who hath believed our report ?’’” 

25.— Had preaching in our quarters 
to-day,—a few heathen present. I 
have delivered my message to as many 
as would hear it; but they are full of 
suspicion and deceit. This evening had 
a long talk with the headman, who is a 
decided Buddhist. I fear no good im- 
pression has been made on his mind. I 
have met with little here to encourage 
the heart; yet a few seem to be in some 
measure interested in the truth. May 
God touch their hearts and draw them 
to himself. 

26.— As we were preparing to leave 
this morning, we were surprised to see 
our brethren enter, who had come in 
advance of us. Having traversed the 
districts, and preached in several of the 
largest villages, they are ready to return 
discouraged. They say the Karens are 
very numerous, but they have labored 
among them in vain; the people are 
bent on worshipping their priests. 
They are to return by a different route, 
while I take the same road by which 
they came. After commending them to 
God in prayer, we separated. 

Proceeding on our way, after travel- 
ing about an hour we came toa small 
village. We entered the house of the 
headman, and were hospitably enter- 
tained. The readiness with which the 
few who are in their houses listened to 
the truth, has encouraged us. 

Thus far, the prospect for this poor 
people has seemed dark. Most of those 
we have met have seemed determined to 
resist the counsel of God against them- 
selves. But as many as have been 
“ chosen in Christ ” will believe. 

Hoped to see all the villagers together 
this evening ; but in this I am disappoint- 
ed also. They know not what to think 
of our visit, but suspect mischief as a 
matter of course, and therefore stand 
aloof. Kur-nah and Mya-pyu have been 
preaching from house to house, while I 
have been trying to instruct three or 
four who have had patience to listen to 
me most of the evening. It is diflicult 
to persuade them that we seek nothing 
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but their well-being. | The headman has 
been making a propitiatory offering to 
the evil spirits to-night, on account of 
the sickness of his child. 

27.— Called at some of the places 
where Tah-oo and his associates preached. 
The very kind reception we met with 
has led us to hope that their labor has 
been far from “ vain.” We have passed 
over the Mai-nau-theu mountains, and 
are now on our way towards Da-noo. 
There is a large Karen population in 
this region, but it seems impossible to 
approach them at present. Very few 
will venture to listen to my words. 
Nothing can be done here by a mission- 
ary, until the way is prepared by send- 
ing native laborers, whose influence will 
gradually overcome their suspicions. 

28. — Spent the last night in a small 
village where the the-kar, (the lowest 
Officer holding his appointment from 
Government,) resides. He received us 
in a friendly manner, and had many 
questions to ask about government mat- 
ters, and repeated the oft heard com- 
plaint of English oppression. | Accord- 
ing to his representation, the taxes under 
the Company’s laws are about four or 
five times greater than they were under 
the heathen sovereigns of Burmah. 

This morning he very generously 
went before and guided us to the main 
path. He is a generous hearted Karen ; 
would that he felt the power of the gos- 
pel; but, alas, for this he seems to have 
no ear or heart. He has but few neigh- 
bors, and they seemed entirely unap- 
proachable. To my request that he 
would call them together that I might 
preach to them, he paid no attention ; 
and it was only here and there one, 
whose curiosity was stronger than fear, 
who heard the word of life. 

Nearly all day we travelled through 
bamboo jungle. In the afternoon, fell 
in with a man and boy who had seen 
Pra-hai, of Chetthingsville, within a few 
days, and heard him preach. When we 
spoke of the truths of the gospel, they 
listened with close attention. 
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Folding ‘‘ the hands to sleep.” 


* March 1.— Last.evening arrived at 
Pun-ga-lee on the Beling river. We 
were received in a respectful manner, 
and they heard the gospel with atten- 
tion. They are in all respects in ad- 
vance of those we have visited previous- 
ly in our tour, but are still poor, misera- 
ble heathen. I told them of the privi- 
lege they might enjoy, of learning to 
read and write; but they said none 
would avail themselves of it, even if it 
should be brought to their doors. They 
find it easier to satisfy their consciences 
by feeding priests and leaving them to 
preach, pray and read for them, while 
they spend their time in idleness. They 
are Buddhists, though they cannot be 
said to be very zealous worshippers. 


A ray of light — The assistants. 


2.— Before we left this morning, the 
assistants gave in their report. They 
had been preaching from house to house, 
and had found some who they think 
will surely become Christians. One man 
was very anxious that his son should 
learn to read the bible ; but the lad and 
his mother could not make up their 
minds to be separated. Found a man 
yesterday cutting bamboos, who said that 
if I would establish a school in that vi- 
cinity, he and many others would learn 
to read. He told the assistants in my 
absence, that he was well pleased with 
the teacher’s preaching. Tah-oo and 
Pra-hai have been through this region, 
and here as everywhere they have left a 
good impression. Would that we had a 
regiment of such men ! 

Reached Da-noo about four, P. M., 
and set out at once for Maulmain, where 
wearrived March 3, having been ab- 
sent twenty-six days. 

12.—Visited Ko-~do-ko, or Chetthings- 
ville, and found the brethren building 
a new chapel, in place of that burnt 
down by the Burmese. All seemed go- 
ing on well. 
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LETTER FROM MYA-OO, 


Tour in Henthada district. 


During a tour last year, 1853-4, Mr. Whit- 
aker visited, among other places, a village 
named Ko-ima-mo, where he found ten con- 
verts. Their destitute condition, as well as 
the promise of the place as an outstation, in- 
duced Mr. W. to suggest to Mya-oo, the na- 
tive preacher who had accompanied him, to 
remain there and labor. Before the close of 
April following, Mya-oo had established him- 
self with his family at Ko-ma-mo, and made 
his first preaching tour in that region, Dur- 
ing the following rains he wrote—“I have no 
need te leave home to find a congregation. 
Very many people come to hear, and I preach 
daily in my house.” “ This post,” Mr. W. 
writes, ‘is one of the most important in the 
whole district. It isa central point for Ka- 
rens, and there are great numbers of them on 
all sides. In some of the surrounding vil- 
lages light seems, of late, to be breaking. A 
spirit of inquiry has manifestly been awak- 
ened, and there is ground for hope that a har- 
vest will be speedily gathered from the seed 
sown.” 

When Mr. W. entered the mission, and un- 
til he was joined by Mya-oo in the tour above 
mentioned, the latter was laboring as an itin- 
erant, and had made frequent tours to the 
south, extending them sometimes as far as 
the borders of Siam. At the last meeting of 
the Maulmain Association, January, 1855, it 
was thought advisable to call him to ordina- 
tion. After the close of the proper Associa- 
tional business, the members resolved them- 
selves into a council, and proceeded to the ex- 
amination of Mya-oo as a candidate for ordina- 
tion. His statements with regard to his Chris- 
tian experience and call to the ministry were 
clear and satisfactory. He had, also, on prac- 
tical points a correct and clear view of scrip- 
ture truth. The services of ordination fol- 
lowed, the sermon being preached by Sau 
Pah-poo, at the request of the candidate.” 

“ Mya-oo’s eloquence and energy of charac- 
ter,” Mr. W. adds, “ cannot fail to give him an 
increasing influence among his countrymen.” 

Mya-oo has addressed a letter to his pa- 
trons in America, which has been translated 
by Mr. Whitaker. We take from it the fol- 
lowing extracts: 


In the year 1855, the first day of Jan- 
uary, I write this letter. 

I have not been in this place very long 
—not yet nine mouths. 
April, I went north to preach God’s word, 
until I arrived ata village called Mai- 
pre. There I sat down in an open 
plain, and a very great number of peo- 
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I proclaimed our Lord’s words, and a 
great number of the aged men of the 
village came to hear. When I had 
preached for some time, I went to a 

kyoung and preached to the head priest 

and his followers, and then returned and 

slept in the house of the headman of the 

village. In the morning we went for- 

ward again, and arrived at a place where 

there are three houses, and there I 

preached the Lord's word, and the peo- 

ple gave very excellent attention. 

On account of the rainy season set- 
ting in, I could not travel any more, but 
preached to the disciples who assembled 
in my house. Though I preached only 
in my own village (Ko-ma-mo,) a great 
number of heathen came, and | had a 
very favorable opportunity to preach 
our Lord’s word to them. 

Where I am, a great many Pwos come, 
a great many Sgaus come, a great many 
Burmese come ; and if they are Pwos, I 
preach in Pwo; and if they are Sgaus, I 
preach in Sgau; and if they are Bur- 
mans, I preach in Burmese. 

From June to October, even five 
months, I preached in my house. But 
in the month of December I went east, 
and arrived at Phu-tha. And it happened 
that many people were assembled for a 
funeral, and among them were a large 
number of aged men. I preached to 
them a great while, and they listened at- 
tentively. At Ka-zai a multitude listen- 
ed attentively,while I preached the words 
of our Lord. At another small village 
an old man disputed boisterously. 

We went forward again, and the next 
day arrived at a village of Christians. 
They entertained us joyfully. We re- 
mained in their houses two days, and 
then returned. While returning, we 
saw a Pwo man, and I preached to him 
the Lord’s words ; but he disputed very 
violently ; yet I continued to address him 
for some time. On our return we again 
arrived at Ka-zai, and I preached there 
a second time. 

Now, my brethren, both far and near, 
this is about myself, and about the man- 


ple came to hear. During the evening 


ner in which I am doing God’s work this 
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year. Three persons have become dis- 
ciples and have been baptized in this 
village, Ko-ma-mo, this year. Pray for 
us, that God may help us, O my breth- 
ren. Mya-oo. 


HENTHADA MISSION. 
LETTERS FROM MR. THOMAS. 


Additional baptisms—Native chapel. 

Henthada, April 27, 1855.—Since my 
last, God has permitted me twice to visit 
the baptismal waters. Last week I re- 
ceived the following letter from a young 
man, who for the last few months has 
been stationed in Kru katoo-——seven 
miles from this city. 

“ Dear teacher—In this letter I have 
written down the names of those who 
desire baptism. There are others who 
will be baptized soon; but these I have 
instructed very carefully, and they are 
worthy of being baptized, I think. Do 
come up again. I have thought if the 
teacher and assistants (little teachers,) 
would come and pray with us and ex- 
hort the people, God would build up his 
kingdom here in Kru katoo. For God 
has said, ‘ Ask and ye shall receive; seek 
and ye shall find.’ ” 

Last Friday I went out to Kru katoo. 
I went one morning early, and returned 
the next. Among some seventeen can- 
didates, [ examined and with several as- 
sistants received thirteen candidates for 
baptism. At evening I baptized them, 
and administered to them the commun- 
ion. It wasa happy season. Now even 
in the northern part of Henthada I see 
achurch of the living God. It really 
seemed like a church. ‘There was their 
pastor (unordained), and among those 
baptized was a chief or headman, who 
takes the lead in worldly matters, and 
who will very naturally fall into the 
place of deacon. 

They have built them a chapel, which 
is the first one built in Henthada in con- 
nection with this mission. In reference 
to this chapel the assistant wrote—* The 
people here have built a chapei, but 
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there are no walls to it. I wish we had 
walls; for Ido not enjoy worship in it 
as I used to in the old Patsauoo chapel; 
but the people wish it to be open, like 
Burman zayats. As toa table (pulpit), 
I have made one.” I can only say, both 
the chapel and pulpit look quite well for 
the first effort. ‘To gratify the assistant, 
I helped the people buy some mats to 
make the walls of the chapel. In_ this 
way I spent one rupee. 

Last Sunday was alsoa happy day 
for us and the little church who worship 
with us. Ten more were added by bap- 
tism. One was a little girl about eleven 
years of age ;—another, an aged woman 
of nearly a hundred years. I baptized 
them in the Irrawadi, where, though a 
multitude of people gathered around, we 
received no insult or hindrance. I said 
a few words, in going “ down into” and 
coming “up out of the water,” in Bur- 
mese. So they understood that these 
Karens worshipped the Eternal God, 
and were receiving a religious rite.— 
They gazed and listened with attention. 

There are now four churches in this 
part of this province, numbering above 
sixty members. I have baptized forty 
of them with my own hands. 

This is “a day of small things,” when 
compared with the great work God has 
wrought in the fields of brethren Quala 
and Dumoo. But let not this small be- 
ginning be despised. ©, for more pow- 
er from above ! 

I am happy to add, br. Crawley ex- 
pects to baptize two or three Burmans 
next Lord’s day. 


Ordination of a native preacher. 


30.—Yesterday (Sunday) was render- 
ed memorable by the ordination of Tsa- 
mai—the first Karen ordained to the 
work of the gospel ministry in Henthada. 
The council consisted of all the mission- 
aries in Henthada, the Rev. Mr. Craw- 
ley and myself. We met at two, P. M., 
in the Karen chapel, where were nearly 
all the members of the little church, be- 
sides several assistants, Karensand Bur- 
mans. After singing and prayer, we 


proceeded to the examination of the 
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candidate. We were entirely satisfied, 
and laid hands upon him, after a short 
sermon from 1 Tim.4: 16. Then I took 
his hand, and, after expressing our confi- 
dence in him, and our sense of the re- 
sponsible situation in which he was now 
placed, I exhorted him to be a faithful 
minister of Jesus Christ until death— 
All seemed deeply interested. 


History and labors. 


The following facts were elicited dur- 
ing the examination. ‘T'sa-mai was born 
in the southern part of this province. 
He first heard the gospel, about fifteen 
years ago, from the lips of a young man 
sent out from Rangoon by the beloved 
Abbott. He did not at first believe ;— 
not until he was visited by the native 
preachers the next year, 1840. Soon 
after, Tsa-mai crossed the Yoma moun- 
tains, and went to study with Mr. Abbott 
at Sandoway. During the first rains he 
spent in Sandoway, he was baptized by 
Mr. Abbott; and after he had spent 
three years (rainy seasons, I think,) Mr. 
Abbott sent him back to preach the 
gospel to his relatives. From that time 
to the present he has remained at his 
post, more than ten years. The most of 
this time he was, of course, under Bur- 
man rule. Te said he had some anxiety 
about his safety, but believed all would 
be as God directed ; hence he never for- 
sook his post, or denied his Lord. Nor 
has Tsa-mai labored in vain. A church 
of more than a hundred members has 
risen through his instrumentality. Nay, 
two or three small churches have been 
planted by him, so far as preaching the 
gospel is concerned. 

Some half way between Donabew 
and Henthada, on the east of the Irra- 
wadi, is a region of unconverted Karens, 
who have long been saying they would 
throw away their heathen rites when 
they could have an assistant. T'sa-mai 
left. his old church in the hands of an- 
other man, and has, with a few of his 
relatives, settled down in this place, “to 
cause the people to worship God.” Sev- 
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ship, and we may soon hope to find a 
flourishing church in Auprah. 

‘Tsa-mai is one of the most unassuming 
men I have seen here among the Karens. 
He has a good knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, and is unrivalled in his character 
as a moral and religious man. Even 
“those that are without” speak in the 
highest terms of his moral worth. 

I cannot but admire the providence of 
God in raising up this man to assist me 
just at this time. The weather is grow- 
ing fearfully hot, so that I dare not go 
out into the burning paddy-fields to stop 
in native huts. Yet some are asking 
baptism, and have been for months ; 
hence the necessity of just such a man 
as Tsa-mai to assist me. 

Then I love to reflect on the work of 
that good man, Mr. Abbott, who has 
gone to his rest. Yes, he has gone; but 
he has imperishable monuments to per- 
petuate his memory here in Burmah, 
that is, churches of Christ, and ministers 
of the gospel. Let not the dear Chris- 
tians at home imagine that the money 
they have spent on native assisiants has 
been lost. Eternity alone will reveal 
what their money has done. 


NINGPO. 
JOURNAL OF MR. LORD. 
Seed sown not in vain. 

Ningpo, Nov. 17, 1854.—The _ pas- 
sage, “In the morning sow thy seed, and 
in the evening withhold not thy hand; 
for thou knowest not whether shall pros- 
per, either this or that; or whether they 
both shall be alike good "—was brought 
to my mind with great force and beauty, 
by an incident that occurred a few days 
ago in connection with our mission 
school. One of our pupils, a little boy 
some ten or twelve years old, became 
dangerously ill. lis paternal grand- 
mother, who had the chief’ care of him 
since his father’s death, became greatly 
alarmed ; and immediately, as the custom 
is, repaired to the temples to make of- 
ferings and prayers for his recovery. 


eral families have already begun to wor- 


Her offerings and prayers, however, 
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proved unavailing ; and the object of her 
solicitude grew worse from day to day. 
One evening, a short time before his 
death, observing her confusion and dis- 
tress, he said to her, “ Grandmother, do 
not go to the temples nor pray to the 
idols any more for me; but unite with 
me now in praying to the true God. 
He only can hear prayer, he only can 
make me well.” The little boy then pray- 
ed, and a day or two after he died. 
Who can tell but the prayer of this 
dying boy was heard in heaven, and that 
the Almighty arm on which he seemed 
to lean when the waves and the billows 
were overflowing him, has borne him up 
from this land of darkness and sorrow to 
that world of light and joy, and made 
him a ministering spirit “ sent forth to 
minister” to others of his benighted 
countrymen who shall be “ heirs of sal- 
vation ?” I mention this incident, not 
only as being interesting in itself, but as 
affording an evidence that the seed scat- 
tered in our schools is by no means lost. 


Baptism—Inquirers from Chusan. 


Dec. 3. Lord’s day.—We have again 
been permitted to visit the baptismal 
waters, and bury in the likeness of our 
Saviour’s death another whom we trust 
he has redeemed among these pagan 
millions. ©O, that he may be a disciple 
indeed, a burning and a shining light in 
this dark, dark land! The person re- 
ferred to is the younger brother of our 
native assistant Giu. He is a man in 
middle life, of respectable talents, some 
learning, and apparently of a good deal 
of sense and decision of character. 

We were expecting that another, a 
resident of the island of Chusan, would 
be baptized with him. But he has failed 
of getting over, probably on account of 
the pirates. 


Under the next date, Dec. 10, Mr. Lord 
gives an account of the baptism of Qwu, the 
Catholic from Chusan, spoken of in the Mag- 
azine for August, p. 354. He describes him 
as “a man little past the meridian of life, of 
respectable talents, some education, and ap- 
parently a good amount of energy and enter- 
prise.” Mr. Lord also confirms the account 
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previously given of the encouraging state of 
things on the island of Chusan. 

Jan. 8, 1855.—The assistant and the 
convert from Chusan came over to at- 
tend the communion service yesterday, 
and brought with them three inquirers, 
all of whom are well spoken of. The 
assistant has taken considerable pains to 
inform himself in regard to them. They 
have all been Roman Catholics, but have 
left them for the reasons mentioned be- 
fore.* 


Trials of a missionary. 


Chinghae, Jan. 14. Lord’s day—In 
company with Mrs. Goddard and her 
children, I left Ningpo on Friday morn- 
ing for Shanghai.t Availing ourselves of 
the tide, we dropped quietly down to 
this place at the mouth of the river, 
where we have since been lying, unable 
to go out to sea on account of the wind 
which is blowing furiously in the diree- 
tion in which we wish to go. Many tri- 
als fall to the lot of the missionary. 
Among the greatest of these, I believe, 
should be regarded such as our dear sis- 
ter is now called to endure ;—leaving 
her field of labor, to which she had be- 
come attached by so many and tender 
ties,—undertaking a long and wearisome 
journey, oppressed with feeble health, 
and burdened with the care of depend- 
ent children,—baving just committed 
to the tomb the only earthly friend 
that could afford her the aid and 
sympathy needed under such circum- 
stances,—and returning to a land, though 
called her own, from which time and dis- 
tance have so long and so much estrang- 
ed her. These, however, are trials 
which none can fully appreciate, except 
those who have been called to experience 
them. Here especially the heart know- 
eth its own bitterness. But He who 
mingles for us these bitter cups makes 
them sweet. 


“ Sweet afflictions, sweet afflictions, 
If they draw us nearer Thee.” 


*See Magazine for August, p. 354. 
tMrs. Goddard, with three children, reached 
the United States early in July. 
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State of the revolution—Visit to 
Chusan. 

Shanghai, Jan. 18.—We left Chinghae 
on Sunday night, and after along, rough 
and cold passage, reached this place yes- 
terday afternoon, We were received 
with great kindness by our friends, who 
seem anxious not only to minister to our 
personal comfort, but to do all they ean 
to aid us in the object which has brought 
us to this place. 

The state of things here is very de- 
plorable. ‘The city is still in the hands 
of the rebels. A number of the mis- 
sion families have been driven from their 
homes, and all, toa great extent, from 
their work. 
sisting the Imperialists in the siege of the 


The French are now as- 


city, and it must soon fall into their 
hands. 

Ningpo, March 19.—T have just re- 
turned from a visit of a few days at the 
island of Chusan, where I found the 
state of things more encouraging than I 
had expected. The room rented by Mr. 
Knowlton had, under the superintend- 
ence of the convert lately baptized and 
our young assistant, been fitted up and 
made quite serviceable. 

The young assistant, who may now 
be regarded as stationed here, has been 
absent for a few weeks on a visit to his 
home in another part of the province. 
Our oldest assistant, Chin, accompanied 
me; he also seemed much gratified and 
encouraged. We found the inquirers 
above mentioned, and one whom I be- 
lieve | have not mentioned, all steadtast 
and earnest in their desire to be re- 
ceived into the church. IT have request- 
ed them to come over and attend our 
next church-meeting. If nothing should 
previously occur to lessen our confidence 
in them, and if they should sueceed in 
satisfying the brethren then in regard to 
the evidences of their conversion, they 
will be received. There are many more, 
I was told, living in the different villages 
scattered over the island, who will re- 
ceive the gospel with joy as soon as it 
is preached to them. 

As soon as our young assistant returns, 
we shall send bim over with instructions 
27 
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to go among the mountains and search 
fur these lost sheep. I cannot but be- 
lieve that the Lord has a work for us to 
do at Chusan. I hope you will remem- 
ber us in your prayers, and send us 
more help. 


LETTER FROM DR, MACGOWAN, 


Canton, as a place of trade. The insur- 
rection. 

Canton, April 3, 1855.— Canton, with 
a few unimportant changes, remains the 
same as when I first saw it, above twelve 
years ago; and these changes are not 
due to natives, but to “the men from 
The factories have been extend- 
ed and rebuilt; the garden has been 
greatly improved, and is embellished 
with two signs of western civilization,— 
a church and a club-house; the latter 
containing, besides apartments for amuse- 


afar.” 


ment and recreation, a good library and 
reading room. With a liberality charae- 
teristic of the Canton mercantile com- 
munity, missionaries are allowed the free 
use of these literary comforts. 

This once busy mart is fast losing its 
commercial preeminence over other mar- 
itime cities in the empire, owing to the 
outlet which has been found tor black 
teas at Fuhchau, and partly, also, to the 
interruptions which trade has experi- 
enced through the rebellion proper, and 
subsequent insurrections. A few weeks 
since, the city was menaced by an im- 
mense force, by some designated rebels, 
and by others, robbers and pirates. Those 
who placed them in the latter category, 
invoked the aid of English and Ameri- 
can ships of war to assist the imperial 
authorities in repressing their formidable 
enemies; while such interference was 
deprecated by those who considered them 
a political party. On failing to obtain 
aid, the imperialists, or rather the people, 
made a sudden and vigorous attack on 
the head quarters of the enemy at Wham- 
poa, and succeeded in capturing many, 
and dispersing the remainder. 

If we may credit the professions of the 
chiefs of this insurrection, its object was 
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patriotic ; but they acted without con- 
cert, and possessed no control over their 
followers, who committed excesses of 
every description on unoffending people. 
Terrible was the retribution! Hundreds 
were put to death at Canton and Wham- 
poa daily. 
Chinese cruelty. 

I visited the execution ground in this 
city at an hour when I knew there were 
no victims present. The spectacle even 
then was sickening. Straw was strewn 
about to absorb the blood which had col- 
lected. Crosses were standing in one 
part of the lot, which was some twenty- 
five feet square and ina densely populat- 
ed neighborhood. 
nals were bound, who were condemned 
to be “ cut into a thousand pieces.” This 
mode of torture equals any devised in 
the inquisition of Europe or the powows 
of America. 

At Whampoa, a boly of executioners 
were kept employed without interruption 
for several days. An Ameri-an gentle- 
man who witnessed the scene, says that 
he saw soldiers lay aside their bowls of 
rice they had been eating, to take off 
a head, and then return to their dinner. 

An ear was taken off from the head 
of each victim after decapitation, as a 
tally to show the number beheaded. As 
the exhibition of an ear secured the re- 
ward offered for each rebel beheaded, 
many were thus mutilated, some of whom 
I saw in Dr. Hobson's hospital, who were 
perfectly innocent. Indeed vast num- 
bers of villagers were beheaded, simply 
because they had been plundered by the 
insurgents. This is the most distressing 


To these the crimi- 


part of these shocking scenes—the thou- 
sands of innocent people who have met 
loss of property and life from the con- 
tending parties. 

So numerous were the executions at 
Whampoa, that the knife was at length 
laid aside, and drowning substituted. 
Some time since it was estimated that, 
within a few months, not less than ten 
thousand lives were sacrificed in the 
neighborhood of this city in this strug- 
gle. And still the work of death govs 
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on. What with this and the high price 
of provisions, it is to be feared that the 
half is not over. 
Influence of the Revolution in open- 
ing channels of intercourse. 
These tribulations have softened the 
feelings of natives against foreigners. 
One may now visit with safety villages 
which formerly none could approach but 
at their peril, that is to say, if attired in 
the garb of foreigners ; and of this ta- 
vorable state of things the missionaries 
gasconading 
M. Ilue, 


claims credit for the courage of his or- 


freely avail themselves. 
and unveracious traveller, 


der in penetrating the remotest parts of 
the empire in the service of his church, 
forgetting to explain that adherents, col- 
lected when the whole country was open 
to them, ready to receive and pass them 
on, are to be found in every province, 
and that they are not ashamed to resort 
to the most mendacious proceedings day 
by day—the end justifying them and 
much more. Again, their missionaries 
are under the protection of France, 
whereas America and England wisely 
leave their missionary citizens to take 
care of themselves. 
Visit to the ruins of Fatshan. 

In company with Rev. Mr. Vrooman, 
of the American Board, I visited the 
city of Fatshan, thirteen miles beyond 
this city; although so near, it had not 
been visited by foreigners. Attempts 
had been made; some even reached the 
city; but so great was the hostility of the 
people, that they were speedily compell- 
ed to retire. Six Englishmen were put 
to death a few years ago, by villagers liv- 
ing intermediate between the two cities. 
We were surprised at the extent of Fa- 
tshan, having passed up the river through 
miles of ruins of what had been substan- 
tial buildings. 

On reaching the western suburb, we 
quitted the boat and strolled from the 
river, not to see the city, but to witness 
the effects of civil war.* Last autumn 
the place fell into the hands of the triad 
—members of a secret society, whose 
original object was the expulsion of the 


| 
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mandarins, but pursuing robbery or pi- 
racy as a profession—who were favora- 
bly received by the people. In a little 


time, however, the exactions of the triad | 


were found to be far more severe than 
those of the mandarins, Some of the 
people attempted to retake the city, 
whereupon it was devoted to destruction 
by the infuriated triads, being first plun- 
dered and then fired. 
habitants were massacred by order of a 
Buddhist priest, one of the chiefs. Te 
caused several hundred women and 
children to be shut up ina large court, 
and massacred in a mass by the fire of 
his men. 

Nearly two months had elapsed when 
we visited the city, but we found few in- 
Many in- 
habitants had returned, and found. shel- 


dications of its restoration. 


ter in boats and in buildings not wholly 
destroyed. We walked over miles of 
ruins. Frequently it was impossible to 
distinguish the course of the thorough- 
fares; the feet of travellers had made 
pathways throngh courts, over the rub- 
bish of temples, dwellings, and offices. 
In some quarters, the walls of all the 
houses were left standing; but their de- 
serted streets presented amore melan- 
choly appearance than those portions of 
the city which had been totally destroyed. 
The population equalled, it is said, that of 
Canton, that is to say, it exceeded a mil- 
lion; and in point of wealth—being the 
seat of extensive manufactures, and the 
depot of goods from the interior and 
from abroad,—it exceeded this opulent 
inart. 


Distribution of books. 

We were provided with several thou- 
sand tracts and portions of scripture, 
which were received with avidity by the 
teeming multitude, who emerged from 
boats and ruins to hail the new comers. 
Everywhere the people were most friend- 
ly ; but the military commander, whom 
we thought it respectful to visit in his 
boat, intimated that we were unwelcome, 
alleging that we caused the populace to 
assemble in inconvenient crowds. He 


Many of the in- 
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did not, however, decline books ; yet we 
have no reason to hope that he gave 
them a perusal. 

Of the utility of book-distribution to 
a great extent in places not accessible to 
more direct: missionary effort, I am per- 
fectly satisfied. Nor is it of particular 
importance into whose hands the volumes 


first fall; they soon find their way from 


the illiterate, who generally are the first 
to possess them in indiscriminate distri- 
bution, to those who can, and who not 
untrequently will read them. 


GREECE, 
JOURNAL OP MR. BUEL. 


Labors at Athens. 


Athens, July 13, 1855.—I_ remarked 
in my last letter that I purposed soon to 
vo out into the country on a nijssionary 
tour. The attempt was deferred, on 
account of the insecurity of travelling 
in northern Greece. The papers daily 
reported the depredations of the robbers, 
and the conflicts between them and the 
government troops. About. the first of 
June,a recurrence of ague and fever 
made it unadvisable for me to leave home 
for the present. Meanwhile, the Sunday 
evening preaching has been attended by 
the following numbers of hearers: 27, 52, 
50, 30, 36, 18, 20, About a 
dozen Univers:ty students have attend- 
ed on these occrsions quite regularly. 
At the Wednesday expository lecture 
on the Ephesians, the number of hearers 
has varied from ten to twenty-seven ; 
and at the Saturday evening Bible-class 
exposition of the Gospel of John some 


1%, 25. 


five or eight were present, who are ac- 
customed to meet regularly for social 
prayer. The Bible-class was discontin- 
ued after my illness, and the Wednesday 
evening lecture has given place to a 
prayer and conference meeting. Dur- 
ing those few days of indisposition, there 
was no interruption of the Sunday or 
Wednesday evening services in Greek, 
as the Rev. Dr. Hill, of the Episcopal 
mission, very kindly preached for me 
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once, and the Rev. Mr. Lowndes, agent | ersed with horses, camels, mules and 


of the British and Foreign Bible Society, | 


lectured twice. While I was absent in 
the provinces, the Rev. Dr. King preach- 
ed in our chapel once. 


Tour in northern Greece. 


On the 26th of June I left home, per 
Austrian steamer, for Amphissa—call- 
ed also Salona,—a town in northern 
Greece, in the province of Phocis, and 
about one hundred miles westward from 
Athens. From that place I intended to 
make my way homeward through Del- 
phi, Lavadia, Thebes, Platea and Eleu- 
sis, delaying at each of these towns and 
the intervening hamlets, if opportunity 
for missionary labor should present it- 
self. Our colporteur, Sakellarius, ac- 
companied me, taking a supply of tracts; 
also a few scriptures still on hand, and 
some which he obtained to sell on com- 
mission, as we have no funds to purchase 
with. 

At Kalamachi, on the isthmus, I learn- 
ed that the custom house officer, who 
made Mr. Arnold so much trouble in 
the transmission of a box of books for 
Corfu, in 1853, was long since deprived 
of his place, in consequence of br. A.’s 
representation to the Minister of the 
Tnterior. 

Past midnight we arrived at Itea, the 
port of Salona, at the head ofa northern 
branch of the Corinthian Gulf. The 
next day, after three hours of fast walk- 
ing, we reached Amphissa at noon.— 
The town stands at the head of a delight- 
ful valley, descending gently and open- 
ing towards the sea, where its breadth 
may bea mile anda half. Two-thirds 
of this valley is thickly shaded with 
groves of aged olive-trees. The olives of 
Salona are famed as the best in Greece. 
To the right, the Parnassian range rises 
abruptly to a great height, opening only 
at the pass which leads to Delphi, some 
two hours to the eastward. The west 
side of the valley is walled up by tower- 
ing mountains, and in some places by 
perpendicular rock. The town is ap- 
proached by a crooked foot-path, trav- 


donkeys. A little expenditure and pub- 
lic spirit would construct and keep in 
repair a good carriage road from Am- 
phissa to the sea. Travel where you 
will in the interior, you are reminded of 
the days of * Shamgar, the son of Anath, 
when the highways were unoccupied, 
and the travellers walked through by- 
ways.” 

Finding no decent lodging place, as 
there is no public inn for the accommo- 
dation of travellers, we applied at the 
house of the demarch. 
his duty to provide in such cases. He 
gave us a hospitable reception, made us 
sit down to dinner, and bade us wel- 


It is customarily 


come, as he with his family made the 
sign of the cross thrice before eating. 
Ile then began to say how much the 
country was indebted to American phi- 
lanthropy during the war of the revolu- 
tion. Being then connected with the 
commissariat department, he had oeca- 
sion to know the extent of those bene- 
factions from the American people. 

IIe counselled us by no means to 
think of returning to Athens by land, as 
no body travelled now unarmed, nor 
would an escort always insure safety, as 
the robbers would lie in wait in supe- 
rior numbers. The whole region of the 
Parnassus is infested with them. This 
was confirmed by the military eom- 
mandant, to whom [ showed the letter 
furnished me by the head quarters of 
the gens d’ armes at Athens, by which I 
was entitled to an armed escort whenev- 
er I called for it. This state of things is 
attributed toa recent act of government, 
by which a large body of the armed 
country police, long in the service, was 
disbanded, and thus deprived suddenly 
of their public pay. Many of them turn- 
ed brigands, and went off in scores to 
the mountains, whence they make their 
descent upon the villages, strip the tray- 
eller, and make captives, demanding a 
heavy ransom for them. Only a few 
days before, a wealthy man in a village 
near Amphissa, had paid eight hundred 
dollars ransom for his own life. Politi- 


| 
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eal intrigue is said to encourage these 


banditti. 


Amphissa—Card-playing, 

We retired to our lodgings, resolved 
on remaining here, at least until the re- 
turn of the weekly steamer for Athens. 
At a later hour the son of the good de- 
march, who has just completed his med- 
ical studies at the University, accompa- 
nied us to the citadel, a deserted ruin 
overlooking the town, and exhibiting in 
its walls and bastions interesting remains 


of Grecian and Roman architecture, 
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While we were laying our plans for 
the day, the demarch’s son called to ac- 
company us on a morning walk. We 
consulted him as to the most suitable 
place to offer our books for sale. He was 
persuaded that few or none cared for 
books, and that nobody would buy them ; 
but on the contrary would most likely 
treat them with ridicule, and perhaps 
The demarch 
also, when consulted, showed a like dis- 
position to discourage any attempt to 
sell books. 


Ilowever, our host allowed S. to take 


with something worse. 


overlaid with Venetian and Turkish. | his stand under the shed of his bakery, 


Here the Amphissians, when beseiged 
by the Romans, thought themselves im- 
pregnahly fortified. A copious stream 
of excellent water, gushing from a deep 
cavern, rushes down the face of the rock 
God 
hath given a goodly heritage to the peo- 


to supply the town and gardens. 


ple of Amphissa. They number three 
thousand souls; and one half are tanners 
and curriers, or shoe-makers. 

The principal amusement is card 
playing. And a time-killing and soul- 
destroying diversion it is. »As the work- 
shops aud drinking places are open on 
the streets, one is amazed to see the 
number of young men and old men, the 
poor as well as the richer class, protes- 
sional men and laborers, diligently em- 
ployed at this and other games, as though 
their daily bread depended on it. Here 
the thieves and brigands take their first 
lessons in idleness, selfishness, trickery 
and fraud. When I asked any of them 
to buy our books, they would reply, 
“What time have we for reading?” 
“ But you can spend hours in playing 
ecards.” “ Yes, but cards are an amuse- 
ment, and we must do something to di- 
vert ourselves.” Some of them heard a 
plain testimony against their favorite 
amusement. 


Selling books—Conversations. 
28.—The family where we lodge were 
astir at the early dawn. The: crying of 
children and the tramp of feet on the 
thin floor overhead, would make any 
sluggard arise out of his sleep. 


i and there he displayed his books. 
During the day he twice read the 
tract, —* The Good Shepherd,” to some 
dozen by-standers, interspersing his own 
All listened in a quiet and 
One man seemed 


remarks, 
respectful manner. 
affected to tears, and bought a copy of 
the tract, though himself unable to read, 
saying that “he hada boy who knew 
Very few tracts were sold 
the firstday. S. also read to them from 
the tract containing “ The Sermon on 
the Mount,” and commented on the be- 
atitudes. As he was speaking on the 
words, “ Blessed are they which hunger 


how to read.” 


and thirst after righteousness,” the old 
mother-in-law at our lodgings lifted up 
her voice and said, “ My child, is it not 
a good thing to keep the three days ?” 
[the three first days of Lent, when the 
fast is very strict.] “ On the contrary,” 
said S., “it isa very bad thing ; it is not 
ouly injurious tothe body, but hurtful to 
the soul. And the word of God con- 
demns such things, as‘ will worship,’ 
and as done ‘after the doctrines and 
commandments of men.’” No, no, my 
child,” she rejoined, “T have many a 
time kept the three days’ fast, without its 
“Neither did itdo 


hurting me at all.” 


you any good. Of all the nine beatitudes 
in our Saviour’s sermon, not one pro- 
nounces a blessing on those who keep 
such fasts; but rather ‘blessed are they 
which hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness; for they shall be filled’” 

This woman, as we have daily occa- 
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sion to know, adorns her doctrine with a 
conversation to correspond. She quar- 
rels with her daughter-in-law incessant- 
ly. The poor husband, an amiable man. 
returns home late at night from his ba- 
kery, and finds that the leaven of malice 
and wickedness has been all day fer- 
menting in his household; and at the 
close of our stay with him he came to us 
in despair, to ask what he should do.— 
Each woman tells him her own story, and 
he knows not which to believe. We tell 
him—* You will never see peace in 
your house, until you call your family 


around you daily, and read the word of 


God to them, and pray with them.”— 
But, poor man, little does he know about 
prayer, and perhaps cares less; and as 
for reading the bible in his family, he 
says, “ What time have I from day-break 
to bed time?” I gave hima New Testa- 
ment, pointing out various passages on 
the relation and duties of husband, and 
wife and children, and urged upon him 
his religious duty to himself his 
family. 

To-day I had a long conversation at a 
coffee-shop with a lawyer. Ile was de- 
ploring the public calamities, such as the 
blight that had ruined the currant vines, 
and much of the grape-vintage, and had 
at last fallen upon the olives and the 
wheat; also the plague of locusts, and 
the absence of public security on account 
of robberies, &ce. I attributed them all to 
the national sins, and represented the 
gospel as the only remedy. 


Tomb of Amphissa—Various inter- 
views. 


At a later hour, a couple of school 
boys conducted me to the tomb of Am- 
phissa, the fabled founder of the ancient 
city. This tomb is doubtless the one 
mentioned by Pausanias, about the mid- 
dle of the second century. It isa cham- 
ber, cut in the rok at the base of the 
mountain, nearly on the level with the 
plain, and measures about ten feet by 
eight, and seven in height. A large and 
deep sarcophagus occupies the back part, 
opposite the door, a little raised from the 
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floor. The entrance, neatly cut in the 
perpendicular face of the rock, and per- 
fectly preserved, would measure, perhaps, 
three and a half feet by two. One has 
to stoop considerably to enter it. On the 
inside of the door ac the top and bottom, 
are seen the sockets in which the pivots of 
the stone-door turned, also the hole in the 
side where the bolt entered. The same 
things are observed in the tombs in Pal- 
estine. Supposing that of our Saviour 
to have been constructed like this, the 
account of his burial and resurrection 
may be illustrated by it even to many 
minute particulars. 

I gave each of my guides a tract, 
“* The Sinner’s Friend,” and * The Lie.” 
This turned out to be quite an annoy- 
ance to our colporteur 8. ; for shortly a= 
terwards, the boys came swarming 
around his book-stand, pleading for a 
copy gratis, “ because Mr. B. had given 
some away.” Hlowever, they did not 
obtain the books without pay. 

20.—S. is at his stand at an early hour, 
reading and exhorting as yesterday, and 
finds more puychasers. An old man, an 
invalid, inquired for a book on medicine, 
or something equivalent to our * Every 
man his own doctor.” Our books are 
all of that description,” said S., “ and 
make known the only remedy for the 
disease of the immortal soul. This is 
of infinitely more consequence than re- 
cipes for the diseases of the body.” 

Another man, a carpenter by trade, 
who had been listening to the reading of 
the “Sinner’s Friend,” bought a copy. 
S. asked him if he could read? “ No,” 
said he, * but I can get some one to read 
tome.” This man had first asked for 
some book about Alexander the Great, 
and was told that * our books are much 
more important than biographies of the 
great men of the earth.” After S. had 
faithfully spoken to him of a future judg- 
ment and the soul’s salvation, he replied, 
“Tam sixty years old, and never heard 
such things before. low can I learn 
to read, and’ know more of these things ?” 

As S.’s business was noised abroad, 
people came in great numbers, and he 


| 

| 
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continued to sell. Two priests came and | t 
began to examine the tracts, and to ask 
S. if he had a license to sell such books. 
S. paid but little attention to them, and 
kept on reading, only inquiring of them 
if they had authority to ask him for his 
Observing that they seemed to 


license. ‘ 
be listening, he took up “ Extracts from 
Chrysostom on the reading of the Serip- 
tures,” and read the chapter on the du- 
ties of the clergy. They candidly ac- 
knowledged the great remissness and 


numerous deficiencies of the clergy of 
the present day. He then read a portion 


* and many list- 


of Pilgrim's Progress,’ 
ened. One young man bonght a copy 
of it, saying, “Sach a book as that | 
must have by me.” 

In the evening, S. conversed a long 
time on religion with the teacher of the 
common school, who promised to assist 
him in the sale of the books. This he 
had not been at all inclined to do, until 
he saw the disposition of the people to 
buy them. 

‘To-day a lawyer called on me to pur- 
chase an Old Testament. The New 
Testament had been given to him many 
years ago. He had a philological ques- 
tion to ask, upon the phrase at Matt. 6: 
2 “Take no thought for your 
where the original has the word com- 
I referred him to 


5. 


monty rendered soul, 
a parallel expression at Phil. 4: 6—* Be 
careful for nothing,” Xe., to show that 
our Saviour teaches us not to be unduly 
anxious about our temporal welfare. 
This led to much religious conversation. 
He had experienced heavy domestic be- 
reavements, and was the more suseepti- 
ble to religious impressions. Ile pro- 
posed to itroduce me to the eparch, and 
the teachers of the Hellenic school, and 
then invited me to be present at the 
hearing of a case in the Justice’s Court, 
on which he was counsel. Here I was 
introduced to several of his profession. 
With them and some dozen other gentle- 
men I sat in a coffee-house about two 
hours, answering innumerable questions 
about America and American missions. 
They expressed admiration on hearit 


a 


the contents of the books. 


books ; others mocked. 
said he had read half of Pilgrim’s Pro- 


‘ 
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he history of our missions to the Indians 
nd the Karens. 
30.—By advice of my friend, the law- 


yer, Sakellarius sought a more public 
place for the sale of his books, and took 


vis stand in the window of a collee-shop 


m the market square. Many of the in- 


telligent class examined the books, and 


t few purchased. And many of the 


middle and lower classes stood and list- 
ened, while S. read and commented on 


Some praised 
what they heard, and recommended the 
Oue young man 


rress since yesterday, and was delighted 
with it. At the close of the day the 
keeper of the coffee-house would: re- 


ceive nothing as compensation, but told 


S. that he was weleome to occupy the 
place a week if he liked. Several per- 
sons assured him that he would sell more 
books tomorrow, than any o her day. 
S. replied that tomorrow is the Lord's 
day, and not a day for buying and sell- 
ing. 

To-day I had some opportunities for 
private religious conversation, particu- 
larly with the lawyer and a Lelienie 
teacher, who is an invalid. 


Sabbath at Amphissa—Summary. 


July 1.—The public examination of 
the Hellenic or Ligh School for boys 
begins to-day (Sunday) according to the 
universal custom in Greece. The morn- 
ing service at church commences at six 
o'clock ; this over, the remainder of the 
Sabbath is a worldly holiday. Iaving 
been invited, I attended the examina- 
tion, hoping to induce some to come 
to my room in the afternoon, to hear a 
sermon. The higher class in Greek, 
geometry, physical geography, astrono- 
my, history, &e., acquitted themselves as 
well as students of the same grade in 
American academies. But the day 
passed off without any sermon, as no 
one accepted either my invitation or that 
of my friend, the lawyer. Religious in- 
difference, and the general prejudice 
against Protestantism, and the conse- 
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quent fear of public opinion, were rea- 
sons strong enough to keep men from 
going out of their way to heara Protest- 
ant sermon. Nevertheless, a goodly 
number have heard much of saving truth 
in Amphissa. 

2.—We left the place at an early hour 
to return homeward. The demarch 
and several others came to take leave of 
us. He purchased a quantity of our 
books for prizes at the examinations, and 
allowed the common-school teacher to 
take some Scriptures and tract volumes 
for class books, at the public expense. 
During our stay of four days, more than 
one hundred volumes of tracts were sold, 
eighteen small ones were given away, 
and-sixty volumes were left to be sold. 
Also, a dozen copies of the New Testa- 
ment were sold, and ten were left there 
for sale. 

The head teacher of the Hellenic 
school brought me a couple of Parnassian 
cheeses, made of the milk of goats, and 
other individuals made us presents of 
fruit, and urged us to come again. So 
we went on our way with some twenty 
travellers, who were also going to take 
passage on the steamer from ‘Trieste. 
After waiting thirty hours beyond her 
time, we learned that she was detained 
in quarantine at Patras, and would not 
be allowed to enter the gulf so long as 
the cholera prevails in Italy. I passed 
a sleepless and miserable night, in mo- 
mentary expectation of the steamer. 

Interested hearers—Pirates. 

But these discomforts were easily en- 
dured so long as I could hear the voice 
of br. S., reading to the Greeks from the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” the  Sinner’s 
Friend,” &e. A man from the custom 
house, charmed with the story of Chris- 
tian losing his burden at the cross, in- 
quired if he could obtain the book, but 
the other listeners would not have the 
reading interrupted. At length our 
publican became so intensely interested 
in the account of Christian at “the 
house called Beautiful,” that he ran off 
for his money, and would own the book 
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4.—We are all day creeping along with 
oars and sail between Itea and Lutraki, 
having left the former place at sunset 
yesterday. Nota breath from Parnassus, 
Helicon, or Cithaeron, which lave their 
foot by the northern shore ; nor from the 
snow-white Cyllene, that fills the hori- 
zon on the south. The first named de- 
serve the appellation of “ the mountains 
of prey.” Their caves and forests are 
the hiding places of banditti. In that 
little bay that puts up between Parnas- 
sus and Helicon, a Turkish barque was 
the other day burned by the Greek part 
of her crew, who had previously mur- 
dered the captain and the seven Turkish 
sailors, en route from Marseilles to Smyt- 
na. They had brought the vessel in 
here, in order to conceal themselves in 
the mountains, thinking that pirates 
would be safe there, if the robbers were. 
Fortunately, the vessel was boarded from 
the shore, before the flames had damaged 
the captain's cabin, and thus ample means 
remained to identify the barque. The 
charcoal from the burnt vessel had 
floated down, and blackened all the 
beach along the bay of Itea. But they 
were apprehended in a few hours after 
landing, and are now, thirteen in num- 
ber, awaiting their trial. Not ahead of 
them will be spared. The deed was 
done near the very day of the solemn 
ratification of the new commercial treaty 
between Greece and Turkey. 
The slow progress of our boat to-day 
gave us ample opportunity for religious 
conversation, and reading to the passen- 
gers and sailors. They listened to the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” as if to the recital 
of the latest battle in the Crimea. Three 
of them, wealthy business men, were 
loud in condemning the ignorance and 
selfishness of the priesthood, and com- 
plained that for religious books of any 
value the people are dependent on for- 
eigners. “ This witness is true.” 


Greek superstitions. 
While crossing the isthmus in sight of 
Corinth, in conversation upon the preach- 
ing of the apostle Paul in that city, I 


without further waiting. 


could see that ina Greek’s mind the re- 
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puted relics of St. Andrew, the apostle, 
at Patras, awaken much more interest 
than do the epistles of Paul to the church 
at Corinth. One of the passengers in- 
quired if | believed the miracle of Eli- 
jah’s translation to heaven in a chariot 
of fire ? 
to claim this asa miracle of the Greek 
church. [ replied, that we were bound 
to believe it; for it is recorded in the | 
word of Gol. Ife has vouchsafed that 

in the three periods of the world, the | 
patriarchal, the legal, and the Christian, 
there should take place three transla- | 
tions, viz., of Enoch, Elijah, and Christ, | 
—“and of the holy virgin,”—added he. 

“By no means,” said 1; “so your tra- 

ditions teach, but it is all a fable. The | 
Bible says nothing about it; and much | 
of the New Testament was, in all proba- 
bility, written after the death of the 
mother of our Lord.” The Greek church 


In his ignorance, he seemed 


teaches that soon after her death, she 
was raised again from the dead, and 
translated to heaven in the presence of 
the apostles. 

With such lies do they defend the dog- 
ma of the the 


mediation of virgin. 
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miles more to make. The captain's lit- 
tle boy passed round a contribution-box, 
inviting all to give their penny “ to St. 
Nicholas, that we may have a fair wind.” 
The pennies, except what goes into the 
captain's pocket, go for oil and wax can- 
dles, to burn before the picture of the 
saint. 

We drank our coffee, and sat down to 
read to each other from Bunyan and 
other books at hand. Soon all ears 
were listening to the story of Pilgrim's 
crossing the river of death, and entering 
in triumph the celestial city ; also, to the 
fate of Ignorance, who was ferried over 
so comfortably in the boat of one Vain 
Hope, but was refused admittance at the 
gate of paradise. ILow many souls will 
praise God in eternity for the writings 
of John Bunyan! 

Our prayer is, “ Now, Lord, send pros- 
perity ;” and for Zion we pray, “ Peace 
be within thee.” 

GERMANY. 
LETTER FROM MR. LEHMANN. 
Awakening among the young. 
Berlin, April 14, 1855.—The grace of 


How solemn sounds the admonition of 
the apostle,—* Preach the word ;—for 
the time will come, when they will turn 
away their ears from the truth, and shall 
be turned Yat, how 
many generations would pass, before the 
American churches would be “all grown 


unto fables!” 


over with” superstitions, if the word of 
God should cease to be preached ? 

As we were passing through a thicket, 
ahare ran across the road. “A bad 
sign,”—exclaimed some of the passen- 
gers, “it bodes ill luck to us.” 1 told 
them it was not Christian, but heathen- 
ish, to believe in such signs; and that 
the Bible commands us,—* Learn not 
the way of the heathen, and be not dis- 
mayed at the signs of heaven.” Jer. 10; 
2. Ilow much more foolish to be dis- 
turbed by these little superstitious omens, 
handed down from our pagan ancestors ! 

5.—At sunrise, after being outall night 
in an open boat for the Piraeus, we are 
only half way thither, and have twenty 


God manifests itself here by new tokens 


‘of merey. The Lord has condescended 


to awaken a goodly number of our chil- 
dren. On the 27th ult., Thad the privi- 
lege of baptizing five of them, and one 
adult. Several months previously I had 
recommenced the special instruction of 
the children belonging to the congrega- 
tion. This service wins their affections 
to me, and it is one of my greatest en- 
joyments to dwell among this little flock. 
Lhave lately also gathered weekly in 
my room such of them as feel anxious 
concerning their salvation. ‘The num- 
ber who avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity increases continually, so that fre- 
quently my room is crowded. There 
may be said to be a revival among them. 
As many as twenty, including some of 
riper years, desire earnestly to be admit- 
ted to the church. Six of them have 
already been proposed. Our joy is 
great after so long a period of bar- 
renness, and we expect a still more 
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glorious refreshing. If the Lord thus 
furnishes us with living stones for the 
erection of his spiritual temple, we can 
be comforted under the disappointment 
of not seeing our external walls extend- 
ed during the present ygar. 
Embarrassment of the Union, 

We feel mach sympathy with the Mis- 
sionary Union in the present embarrass- 
ment. It appears that the time is fast 
approaching when we must stand on our 
own feet. Certainly this is the sound 
and wholesome condition, to which we 
must ultimately come ; but much will be 
left undone, in the exigency, which in 
our fond hopes we had expected to real- 
ize. But the Lord’s will be done. 

We have appropriated to the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union for labors 
among the heathen the amount raised by 
our. Prussian Assoviation for the last 
year. Though a small sum, may it be a 
sweet savor. Agrceably to our consti- 
tution, one third of our contributions are 
appropriated to missions generally, and 
the remaining two thirds to our own en- 
terprises. 

Continued persecutions. 

Our interview with the king of Prus- 
sia (see Magazine for April, 1855, pp. 
100-103) has not as yet led to the de- 
sired concession. Meanwhile, persecu- 
tion proceeds just as before. Our br, 
Stangnowski, near Saalfeld, in East 
Prussia, who was dismissed from his 
place as a teacher after becoming a Bap- 
tist, was condemned to a fine of ten dol- 
lars, or fourteen days’ imprisonment. I 
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police, to find “ prohibited books.” He 
learned that this was done at the insti- 
gation of a clergyman, who was so much 
infuriated by br. Ringsdorff’s pamphlet 
on baptism and the state church, that he 
threw it across his room and ordered the 
servant to remove it. But afterwards, 
thinking that the tract might serve as an 
instrument of complaint and trial against 
our brethren, this search was ordered in 
the hope of finding a copy. The officers 
did not find the book, but they shame- 
lessly rushed in and read papers, letters, 
&e., taking a number away with them, 
including the journal of br. Weist. 
Every one in Prussia is liable at any 
time toa similar procedure, and all re- 
monstrances prove utterly in vain. 

Our br. Wruck, near Coslin, Pom- 
merania, is strictly watched, and forbid- 
den to sell any bible or hold any meet- 
ing, under severe penalties. As yet, 
however, he goes on boldly, and has es- 
caped his pursuers. 

Notwithstanding, the Lord continually 
increases our numbers. Though the 
enemies rage, the hearts of the disciples 
are filled with joy and with the Holy 
Ghost. 


CHEROKEES. 
LETTER FROM MK. JONES, 


Cheering news. — Baptisms. 
Cherokee Nation, July 26, 1855.— 
We have cause for unfeigned gratitude 
to God, for the tokens of mercy with 
which he is favoring us at several of our 
preaching stations. For several months 


applied in his behalf to the king, through | past, there have been indications of 


the noble Count Keller, and soon re- 
ceived the joyful reply that the king had 
graciously paid the amount, in order to 
shield him from imprisonment. This oc- 
casioned great joy among us all, and es- 
pecially in the region of the persecuted 
brother. But other cases are still pend- 
ing, and a considerable number of our 
brethren are already fined and impris- 
oned for a month, or else are threatened 
with it. The house of br. Weist, of 
Stolzenberg, has been searched by the 


deep seriousness in many congregations. 
A number of individuals who, some 
time ago, were among the inquirers af- 
ter the way of life, have, we trust, em- 
braced Jesus as the all-suflicient Saviour, 
and, on a profession of their faith, have 
been buried with him by baptism. 

Of these, four men and four women 
were baptized on Sabbath, the 15th inst. 
at Flint, by br. ‘Tanenole, — and on the 
same day, seven more, five men and two 
women, were baptized in Grand River, 


fifteen miles below Adsinohee, by br. 
Downing. 

At this place the people enjoyed some | 
Satur- 


solemn and interesting seasons. 
day morning, the people worked very 
hard to prepare seats and shade for the 
meeting by the river side. It was very 
hot. At 12 o'clock, br. Downing preach- 
ed to about a hundred people, and at 
night to about two hundred. Many 
were deeply atlected. Atter preaching, 
he give attention to the anxious,—talked 
and prayed with about twenty of them, 
pointing them to the precious Saviour as 
the sinner’s only refuge. On Sabbath 
morning, the people had early prayer 
meetings at the camps scattered 
through the woods. 

see them in groups, praying 
the praises of the Redeemer, under the 


singing 


shade of the tall trees, just on the edge 


of the Grand Prairie. After breakfast, 
br. Downing and a committee of church 


members from Adsinohee attended to 


the examination of candidates for bap-_ 
tism, while preaching to the people was | 
going on under the shade prepared for | 


that purpose. Five men and two women 
were received, and tour backsliders re- 


stored. 


Peace in death —and in the gospel. 


By 12 o'clock, a large congregation 
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the joy and hope with which his wife was 
filled in the midst of severe bodily pain, 

became deeply impressed with the im- 

portance and the excellence of religion. 

Ilis first thought was, “I have no such 

hope as this. Ifow awful it will be to 

die in sin!” But he sought the Saviour 

and found him, to the joy of his soul. 

And he came to this meeting to testify 

his faith in Christ, and to be buried 

with him by baptism in obedience to his 
command. Several of this woman’s rel- 
atives and acquaintances have become 
deeply concerned about religion, from 
Witnessing its power to sustain the soul 
in the hour of death. 

This was a very profitable meeting, 
and I trust the seed sown will, under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, pro- 
duce a rich harvest of souls redeemed 
by the blood of Jesus. 

The following Sabbath, the 22d inst., 
at Long Prairie, was also a day long to 
be remembered. | Seven Cherokees, — 
one man and six women, were baptized 
in the presence of a large and very seri- 
ous company of people. I trust these 
are but the droppings before the shower. 
QO, that the Spirit may come down in 
copious showers, until this entire region 
shall become instinct with new spiritual 
life. 

By the fact of the baptism of forty- 


had assembled, and br.Downing preached | eight hopeiul converts since the eight- 
a funeral discourse on the occasion of! eenth of February, it will be seen how 
the death of a woman who had died in| the Lord has blessed his cause, and 
great peace. In her last illness, she had blessed the work of his servants’ hands. 
been favored with large measures of the In connection with the conversion, the 
joys of her Lord. © Itis true,” she said examinations and the profession of these 
with holy emphasis, “ we have a Father, | brethren and _ sisters, many precious sea- 
the kindest of fathers, — the Father of sons of communion with the Father and 
our spirits, and we can find him here on | the Son, and of the communion of 
earth.” She spoke much of the wonder- | saints, have been enjoyed. May the 
ful joy and comfort which filled her soul, | Spirit come in his power and renew the 
face of the earth,— awakening sinners, 
and applying the atoning blood. 


in view of her dying Saviour and her 
heavenly home. Her husband, seein 
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THE CLAIMS OF INDIA. 


At the Anniversary of the Church | 15,000,000, 


Missionary Society, held in 


London, | never had a missionary at all. 


country in India, with a population of 
and tell you that it has 
I might 


May 1, 1855, among the speakers on the show you the Nizam territory, in Dee- 
occasion was Macleod Wylie, Esq., a | can, with 10,000,000 of people, and say 


gentleman of the Civil service in India, | the same thing. There 


is almost as 


who had resided twelve years in Caleut- | dense a darkness now, as there was long 
ta. He occupied the station of judge before Clive conquered at the battle of 


in one of the courts in that city, is a) Plassey. 


In northern and eastern Ben- 


member of the Free Church of Seo. | ral aterritory which has been under our 
land, and has manifested deep interest dominion nearly a hundred years, there 


in the evangelization of India. 
terest led him into a thorough inquiry 


into the spiritual wants of India, the re- 


sults of which he published in a pamph- 
let of 56 pages, in 1852, under the title 
of “ The Urgent Claims of India.” The 
opening sentence of that pamphlet is in| 
these words. “A deep and affecting 
sense of the spiritual need of India com- 
pels me to plead for her claims. A resi-_ 
dent among her people, cognizant of 
their sorrows and their degradation, I 
mourn over their state; reflecting on 
their fearful prospects, I am constrained | 
to exclaim, ‘ How can I endure to see 
their destruction?’ But remembering 
Jehovah's promise to give to His Son 
the heathen for His inheritance; and 


cheered by the thought that in my na- | 


tive land there are thousands who rejoice 
to be employed in Ilis service, I turn in 
prayerful comfort to Him; and, hav- 
ing sought His aid and blessing, I turn 
with confidence to them, and entreat 
them dispassionately and prayerfully to 
consider the case of India.” With this 
brief extract illustrating the spirit of 
the man, we commend to the readers of 
the Magazine the remarks made by him 
at the anniversary mentioned; and 
bespeak for them a thoughtful consider- 
ation. 

“To this hour the mass of India is 
untouched by the missionaries; the abso- 
lute majority are unaffected by them, 
and have never heard a missionary up 


That in- | are 14,000,000 of people, and for that 


population there are only ten mission- 
aries ; that is to say, one for every 1,700- 
000 persons. The missionaries feel that 
they are working as it were alone, and 
can scarcely operate upon such a mass. 
As secretary to the Calcutta Bible So- 
‘ciety, Lam conscious of the fact, that, 
| into the greater portion of that territory 
‘the Bible has never penetrated at all. 
Tam thankful that I have the opportu- 
| nity of saying this; for when we hear of 
the missions in India, and are thankful 
for their progress, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we should understand that 
our missions are as yet only in their intan- 
cy, that the soil is scarcely scratched, and 


that the mass of the people has never been 
reached. I would ask how it happens 
that a great empire which has been giv- 
en to this country by the providence 
of God, which is open to us, which is 
accessible to Christian missions,—an em- 
pire with 150,000,000 of people, in which 
you may travel as safely from Cape 
Comorin to Lahore as you can from 
London to Aberdeen,—I ask, how it 
happens that such a territory is thus neg- 
lected, and that, while speaking of Chris- 
tian missions, we practically deny them ? 
It was not so in the early days of the 
Christian church, when Barnabas and 
Paul gave themselves up to Christ,— 
when, in later times, the noblest spirits 
the church could find, many of them in 
high stations, sacrificed their all and 
went forth, after the manner of the 


to this hour. I might take you to one 


apostles, to preach the gospel of Christ, 


if 
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and thus evangelize this very land. I 
ask, how is it that we see so little of 
this spirit of self-sacrifice now? Tlow 
is it that that great empire is, to such an 
immense extent, altogether neglected ? 
I confess I was very much struck in In- 
dia by one consideration,—a Jesuit mis- 
sion that has much to answer for, which 
has been conducted on a system of 
avowed hypocrisy and fraud. It has 
been put upon a some what better footing. 
under men who have surrendered every- 
thing. It was the brother of Lord Clif- 
ford who gave himself to mission work 
in the Jesuit mission with remarkable 
self-denial and firmness of purpose, un- 
til he was carried off by death. When 
the Jesuit mission came to Calcutta, in 
1843, one of its members was one of the 
most accomplished men Lever knew,— 
I mean Mr. Wells, a member of one of 
the most ancient Roman Catholic fami- 
When we find 
such a course of proceeding amongst 
the Jesuits, we are driven to ask why 
instances of this kind do not oceur in 
the Protestant church, and why there 


lies in this country. 


is in them a less measure of self-devotion 
and self-devotedness? 1 do not say this 
from any disparagement of the missions 
already in the field. We have heard of 
Maj. Martin, who has surrendered much 
to our missions, and to whose remarkable 
munifivence the society is indebted for 
the establishment of the Punjaub mis- 
sions. I am acquainted with one friend 
who would 

‘ Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame,’ 
who not only gave up a living in Eng- 
land, but his whole property, and brought 
out twenty missionaries from Germany, 
and supported them for years. I can- 
not help mentioning his name,—Richard 
Stuart. And I need not say to those 
who have intercourse with Dr. Dull, 
what talent and energy he has devoted 
to his Master's service. I believe there 
are many men of eminent piety who 
have done such things ; and when I men- 
tion the name of Mr. French, of Agra, 
I mention as honored a name as there is 
in the ranks of the Church of England. 
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But I would go farther, and say some- 
thing more about the missionary body 
with whom I have had the pleasure of 
becoming acquainted. I can say, with- 
out hesitation, that the mass of my hap- 
piest hours has been spent in connection 
with them; and I believe that if in India 
the standard of private morals has been 
elevated and improved, much, very 
much of that is owing to the labors of 
the missionary body. I would say that 
the labors of that body have been most 
important in their direct operations up- 
on the heathen. But their labors among 
the European community, in the conver- 
sion of individuals, have not been less 
an important and useful instrumentality 
in the evangelization of India. What- 


ever others may say, I feel thankful that 
I can testify, from personal knowledge, 
to the zeal, assiduity, piety, and talent, 
of nearly all the persons with whom I 
have become acquainted both among the 


English and the American missionaries. 
They do feel, and justly, that while you 
are marvelling that the work of evan- 
gelization proceeds so slowly, you do so 
little to promote it,—they feel that for 
the most part, their labors must be inef- 
fectual, because there is a work given 
them to do that is beyond their strength ; 
they feel that if the progress of the work 
in India is slow, it is because the masses 
are so great, and the extent of the coun- 
try is so vast, and their means so small. 
Would to God that my voice might 
reach the hearts of some who are here, 
and determine them to give themselves 
tothe work, and to obey the invitation 
from India, ‘Come over and help us.’” 


JESUIT MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


It is now a little more than three hun- 
dred years since Francis Xavier landed 
at Goa, a Portuguese settlement in In- 
dia. efforts, first directed against 
the shameless wickedness of his fellow- 
countrymen, are said to have been fol- 
lowed by a considerable reformation. 
Passing along the western coast, visiting 
its numerous villages, and ready to re- 
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ceive all as Christians who submitted to | nance of the natives to intercourse with 
baptism, he soon enrolled many thousand | Europeans, this unserupulous Jesuit, af- 
disciples. His energy bore him onward, | ter mastering the ‘Tamil language, actu- 
and round Cape Comorin to the Galf of ally disguised himself as a brahuwn, and, 
Manaar and the pearl fiskery coast, and |in the presence of certain brahmins in 
Madura, declared on oath that like them 


proposing everywhere the same easy 
he was descended from the god Brahma, 


terms of discipleship, the energetic and | 
fiery missionary was equaily successful 
in the fishing villages on the eastern — 
shores of India. After the lapse of three 
centuries, the footsteps of Navier may 


and had obtained a revelation of the true 
divine law. The imposture was exten- 
sively credited, and to cover the shame 
of it, as well as to shed glory on Roman- 
ism, this mission has been vaunted as one 
of the most honored of modern times. 
The converts have often been described 
as leading the most holy lives, as shrink- 


still be traced in those same regions,—in | 
names and customs, it is true, rather than | 
in moral and intellectual elevation. 
Thousands of the people call themselves 
Christians. On many a sandy beach, 


the modern traveller among these vil- | 


ing from idolatry and its accompanying 
rites with instinetive horror, spending 


lages may still behold a large cross and a whole weeks in such purity as at the end 


common hut of considerable size. This 
But as regards intelli- 


of them not to have to confess one mor- 
tal sin, and in their almost ange.ic sancti- 


is the charch. 
them 


gence and character, these Catholic vil- such 


ty carrying about with 
charmed lives, that they could pass even 


the tiger in his jungle unharmed. 


lagers rise in no degree above the level 
of their idolatrous neighbors. XMavier 
wse fables calculated on command. 
tabl leulated 
has taken in their minds the place of a). , : 
ing human credulity by distance. But 
Hindu god. The Rev. Joseph Mullens, 
_popish dofuments that have come to 
in his able lectures on Missions in South 
light tella far other tale. ‘The old lie in 
India, relates a painful illustration of this | 7. 
which the 
7 that they were Ferringis, or Europeans, 
he had to pass through a very rough and 


wild surf, which again and again broke 


Jesuit missionaries denied 


In going on board the Mindosian, 
continued to be repeated with cool per- 
jury, as often as was thought to be 
over the boat and t ireate ned its destruc | of 
tion. But amid all the pitchings and toss- 
ings of the perilous * middle passage,” 
the poor boatman had but one talisman, 
and one ery : “San Javier, San Javier.” 


needed. 
is so contrary to the whole genius and spi- 
of Christianity, and which Protestant 
Missions, so far as they extend, dest roy, 
was left unshaken and unchal- 
Dying children and sick per- 


™ 


even 


Whatever may have been the mixture 
of good that accrued to India from the 
labors of this first and greatest of Jesuit 
missionaries, We are constrained to speak 


lenged. 
sons were baptized by stealth, aud their 
names added in thousands to the roll of 
Christians. The mission was extended 
by compromise, rather than by conver- 


in terms of severe reprobation of his sue- 


sion; Brahminism was baptized, and not 
uprooted. The Jesuits allowed their 
disciples the same cars and idolatious 


cessors. The most celebrated of these 
was Robert de Nobili, the nephew of 
Cardinal Bellarmine, and the centre of 
whose mission was Madura. Improving 
after the Jesuitical fashion upon the 
more honest efforts of Xavier, he began 


processions as before their baptism, only 
substituting the image of the Virgin in- 
stead of a Hindu god; they were even 
allowed in certain cases to join the hea- 
then in their idolatrous ceremonies. In 
their marriages, their meals and frequent 


A 


his attemptsto convert the idolaters of 
India to Catholicism by an act of delib- 
erate and solemn fraud, which was as de- 


= 


liberately and solemnly perpetuated by 
his successors for a hundred and fifty 
years. Secking to overcome the repug- 


bathings, the old heathen emblems and 
superstitious customs were permitted to 
be retained. The change was one not of 


| 
| 
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convictions, affections, and habits, but of | dura mission took place in 1773, and for 
names; and the first severe ordeal proved | nearly sixty years, that is, till 1530, little 
the-fact. In the Tanjore persecutions, | interest was taken by the Papacy or the 
in 1701, the apostates from Romanism | Propaganda in this region of Jesuit mis- 
might have been counted by thousands ; | sionary experiment. ‘The older mission- 
and in the later and severer persecutions | aries were allowed to die out, and none 
of Tippoo in the Mysore, itis mournfully | meanwhile arrived from Europe to fill 
confessed by the Abbe Dubois, that out | their place. At length the hopeful pro- 
of 60,000 Catholies, not one had the cour- | gress of Protestant missions and schools, 


age or the constancy to die for his! and the conversion of some Roman Cath- 
faith. olics to an evangelical faith, aroused the 

It is but justice to mention that this | suspended energies of the Propaganda, 
state of things was the subject of repeat- | and induced them to revive a Jesuit mis- 
ed remonstrance from Europe. The | sion in the southof India. The whole of 
moral sense of many Roman Catholics | that part of India was in a short time par- 
feeled out into diferent vicariates, and 
in ten years sixty-four missionaries had 


recoiled fiom a thing so inconsistent and 


shameless. Mandates were sent by more 


arrived from Europe to take up the work 
|of Xavier and De Nobili. The new la- 
borers, most of them young, entered on 
their work with that ascetic self-denial 
and voluntary self-iniliction which makes 


than one of the popes commanding the 


missionaries to desist from such idola- 


trous compromises, and cardinals com- 


missioned to examine into the state of 
matters; and to forbid such unblushing 
heathenism under the name of Christian- 


a merit of its sufferings. Their spare 


diet, contrasting with their European life 


ity. 
and associated with hard labor in a tropi- 


The promise was repeatedly given by | ; , 
the missionaries to obey these papal in- | cal climate, reduced their number with 


terdicts; but so soon as the papal agents fearful rapidity, some of them being 
had returned to Europe, they were as | seized with cholera even at the altar. 
repeatedly broken. ‘The Jesuits knew One missionary who joined them in 1841, 


that the principal hold which they pos- | Father Clifford, the brother of an Eng- 
sessed of their followers, was obtained 


| lish nobleman of the same name discerned 

and could only be kept by compromise : the mischief, and by his humane remon- 

and, true to the maxim of Jesuitism, that | Sances with the chiefs of the Propagan- 


it is lawful to lie for the chureh, they ida - France, cbtained for the young 
Vr ascetics a more genial and generous diet- 


made a merit even of perjury. 
length, through the decree of Pope Ben- 


ary, and directions and rules more in 


harmony with common sense. There 
was something in the life of this highborn 
English Jesuit to admire. He had not 
hecome the mere mechanical instrument 
of asystem such as Jesuitism tends to 
form, but rising above his sysiem, and 
resisting its hardening and perverting in- 
flucuce, aimed, from higher motives than 
Jesuitism inspires, to do good to India. 


edict, requiring every missionwry who 
did not futhfully fulfil his pledge to be 
sent back to Rome, the nefarious course 
was stopped, the Jesuits vanquished, and 
the mission dissolved. “ Of all misrep- 
resentations of missionary labor,” says 
the same intelligent missionary to whom 
we have already referred, “ theirs was 
the most awful; of all deliberate rejec- 
tion of the gospel for heathen rules in | But after three years of earnest labor 
and affectionate zeal, which commanded 


preference, theirs was the most volun- 
tary; of all the lying and perjury which | respect in spite of the evil system to 
have been committed by men of know- | which he was so unhappily wedded, he 
ledge and education, theirs was the most | was drowned in the Coleroon ; and his 
deliberate, most unblushing, most contin- | successor in office, also an Englishman, 
ued that the world ever saw.” known principally as a hunter who used 

‘The dissolution of this scandalous Ma-| up all the hacks in Trichinopoly, soon 
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gave tothe winds the moral influence 
which the character of Father Clifford 


Missionaries. 
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Henthada. 
A. R. CRawiey. May 11, June 18.—B. C. 


had gathered around his church and | T0™4*: April 27-31, May 25, 


mission. 


The Madras Catholic Directory for 
1853, a book published permissu superio- 
rum, gives the large number of 650,000 
persons as followers of the Roman Catho- 


Prome. 
E. Kincarp, May 16.—T. Simons, April 16. 


Bassein. 
. VAN Metin, May 23; Mrs. V., April 


H.L 
lie church throughout the Madras presi- | !’~! May 26. 


dency. These followers have been ob- 


tained in much the same way as in the 
earlier mission. 
them are infants and sick persons, who 
have recieved an involuntary baptism ; 
and the great mass that remain have 
been won to Popery mainly by Popery 
assimilating itself to heathenism. The 
Jesuit missionaries do not preach, the 
greater part of their time being employed 
in hearing confessions. They display no 
zeal in providing and extending schools 
for the education of the people ; the Bible 
is neither read aloud in the hearing of 
the natives nor circulated among them; 
heathen practices are permitted at their 
weddings and other feasts, and an onlook- 
er from Europe, as he gazed on a mid- 
night procession of Catholics led on by 
priests with the idol-car of Mary, and 
amid tomtoms, shouts, torches and fire- 
works, would find difficulty in saying 
where the distinction lay between this 
and a Hindu festival. The disciples of 
such a system, unchanged in thought, 
feeling, and conduct, are as much hea- 
then in their hearts as ever. 


LETTERS, &c. FROM MISSIONARIES. 


Maulmain. 


BuRMAN Mission, Dec. 20, 1854, April 2.— 
C. Bennett, June 13.—M. H. Bixsy, May 16.— 
J. Wapbk, Feb. 22, May 5.—C. Hipnarp, May 
30, June 12.—G. 1. Warrovus, April 16, May 
28.—T. 8. Ranney, June 12. 


Tavoy. 
E. B. Cross, May 15.—Mrs. 8. H. Knarp, 
April 28, May 12—T. ALLEN —? 
Rangoon. 
L. INGALLS, May 3 (2), 1°, June 14, 15; Mrs. I., 
May 6.—J. Dawson, April 17, May 17,23, 30, 


June 5.—A. B. SATTERLLE, April 16, May 3.— 
D.L. Brayton, June 14, 


Assam. 
Mission, June 23.—N. Brown, Aug. 17.— 


Many thousands of | Wurrine, May 18, Juve 11, 16, 18.—M. 


Bronson, May 1, 18, June2,8.—I.J. Sropparp, 
May 4,19, June 18.—A. H. Danroutrn, with 
others, April; —June 16.—W. Wakp, June 


Nellore. 
L. Jewett, June 2, July 6 (2). 


Siam. 
W. Asumorr, April 21.—R. Teironp, April 
22.—Miss H. Morsr, May 16.—Mrs, 8. 5. 
Sairu, April 17. 
Hongkong. 
J. W. Jonson, June 9. 


Ningpo. 
Misston, March 31, April 39.—E. C. Lorn, j. 
Nov. 17—Marech 19, Mareh 31, April 3).—D. J. 
MAcGOWAN, April 3, May 10, 21, June 2. 
France. 
Kk. WILLARD, July 2 (2), 11, 21, Aug. 6, 8. 


Germany. 


J.G. ONCKEN, May 4, June 27, July 4, 17, 27, 
Aug. 4, 10.—G. W. LenMany, July 19. 


Greece. 


Kh. Burr, July 18,4, 31; Mrs. B., April 8, 
July 4. 


Cherokees. 


a Jones, June 25, July 9,20, 26, Aug. 23 


Shawanoes, 


F. Barker, Jan. 2, March 6, 16, July 9.—J. 
G. Prarr, July 6, 31. 


Ojibwas. 
A. Brnanam, Aug. 31. 


Donations received in August, will be 
acknowledged in the November Maga- 


zine. 
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